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CHAPTER XIX. 


Tae great hour arrived. At any moment the Viceregal motor- 
car might be expected to announce itself with a hoot. The 
minutes passed in nervous excitement for the two waiting com- 
panies. In the hall of the Convent Father McCormack and the 
Reverend Mother stood together trying to pretend to each other 
that they were entirely at their ease. Grouped behind them, 
under the charge of nuns who fidgeted restlessly, were the 
Industrial School girls, such of them as were not serving as lepre- 
chauns in Marjorie’s train. Half a mile up the road, at a con- 
Yenient corner, a cyclist scout was posted. It was his duty to 
tide at full speed to the convent to announce the first appearance 
of the visitors. At the convent gate stood another cyclist who 
was to carry the news of the arrival down to the hotel. 

There Meldon was waiting, in the coffee-room, surrounded by 
leprechauns, holding Marjorie by the hand. The dressmaker, 
the milliner, and the dressmaker’s four apprentices flitted to and 
fro among the leprechauns giving final touches to the dresses 
and swift pats to the children’s hair. Mrs. Gregg and Miss 
Garnett, having done all they could for Marjorie, stood together 
and admired their handiwork. Marjorie balanced herself first 
on one leg and then on the other, swinging Meldon’s hand up 
and down in delighted excitement. Doyle was at the door of 
the hotel watching for the coming of the cyclist from the convent. 
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He appeared, riding desperately down the street. Doyle 
rushed into the coffee-room. 

‘They’ve come,’ he said; ‘ they’ve come! ’ 

Meldon’s voice stilled the tumultuous excitement which 
followed. 

‘Let everyone,’ he said, ‘keep absolutely cool. Miss 
Garnett, Marjorie’s wings must be left as they are. If they are 
crooked, it cannot be helped now. The leprechauns will please 
stand still. Any rushing about is liable fo injure their costumes, 
Doyle, kindly use your influence with your dressmaker and her 
assistants to prevent their agitating the leprechauns. There is 
still plenty of time before us. The Lord-Lieutenant and Lady 
Chesterton cannot be here for at least a quarter of an hour. 
They have a good deal to do at the convent. They must con- 
gratulate the Reverend Mother on the plump condition of the 
girls under her care. They must ask for a holiday for the 
school. They must inspect whichever of the dormitories happens 
to have been got ready for them to see. They have to present 
five pounds to the nuns to be spent on cakes and sweets for the 
girls. All that will take time, and not until it’s done can they 
take Father McCormack into the motor-car and come on here.’ 
_ This speech produced a soothing effect upon the audience, 
and Meldon looked round him with a smile of satisfaction. 

* At the same time,’ he went on, ‘ everybody ought to begin 
to buck up. Marjorie, take the illuminated address in your two 
hands and stand near the door, ready to proceed to the hall when 
I give the word. One of your wings is crooked, I notice. Mrs. 
Gregg, will you and Miss Garnett straighten it as quickly and 
quietly as possible, and then retire. The leprechauns will 
arrange themselves two and two behind the Major’s niece, sort- 
ing themselves out into pairs according to size. They will all 
stop grinning at once. The presentation of an illuminated 
address is not a matter to grin about. Mrs. Gregg, you can't 
stand beside Marjorie. It will spoil the whole effect if you do. 
Mr. Doyle and I, as representatives of the reception committee, 
must be immediately behind the last couple of leprechauns. 
Everyone else will stand on chairs and other convenient emi- 
nences in the background, and watch the proceedings over our 
heads. Is Paudeen Canavan outside? I think I saw him among 
the crowd. Doyle, will you be so good as to fetch him in? I 
want to speak to him for a minute.’ 
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Paudeen, a damp figure, was led through the lines of waiting 
fairies. 

‘Are you listening to me, Paudeen?’ said Meldon. ‘ Very 
well. Let you get yourself and a few more boys, and when the 
motor stops at the hotel door slip round the back of it so as you’ll 
be able to see what’s going on. The very minute the lady kisses 
Miss Marjorie you’re to cheer like mad. Do you understand? 
The rest of the crowd won’t be able to see what’s happening on 
account of the motor-car being in the way, but if you cheer they'll 
cheer too. Mind me, now. If that cheer isn’t what I call a 
proper cheer, if it doesn’t set the window-panes rattling all over 
the hotel, you’ll hear more about it afterwards. You've got 
about ten minutes, from that to a quarter of an hour, to organise 
the demonstration. You’d better be smart about it. You can 
get Paddy Clancy, Mr. Doyle’s man, to help you if you like. Be 
off now, and stop gaping at Miss Marjorie.’ 

A fitful wavering cheer broke from the people in the street 
while Paudeen was pushed from the room. 

‘It’s themselves,’ said Doyle. 

‘It is not,’ said Meldon. ‘It can’t be yet.’ 

He pushed his way through the fairies and looked out. 

‘Well,’ he said; ‘ this beats all. It’s the Major.’ 

Major Kent, clad in a suit of yachting oilskins, with a yellow 
sou’wester on his head, drove rapidly down the street and pulled 
up with a jerk at the door of the hotel. He leaped from his trap, 
and Jamesy Deveril, who had evidently received his orders, 
drove on at once to the hotel yard. 

“We didn’t expect you, Major,’ said Meldon. ‘ But we’re 
delighted to see you. Be careful now as you come in. If you 
drip over Marjorie and the leprechauns you’ll ruin the whole 
show. I thought you said that nothing would induce you to put 
in an appearance.’ 

‘ After all your talk about loyalty on Sunday,’ said the Major, 
with a grin, ‘I thought I’d better come. Let me in somewhere 
till I get off these oilskins. Jamesy Deveril has my hat-box in 
the trap. I’ll be ready in two minutes.’ 

‘Go into the bar, Major,’ said Doyle, ‘ and leave your oil- 
skins there. I’ll have the hat-box brought in to you in a minute.’ 

“When ready,’ said Meldon, ‘ you will take your place in 
the procession between me and Mr. Doyle, immediately behind 
the leprechauns. You will hold your hat in your hand as you 
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see me do. When the Marchioness kisses Marjorie you will wave 
your hat round your head. At the same moment Paudeen 
Canavan will raise a cheer outside. ll the ladies who are stand- 
ing on chairs in the background ’—Meldon here addressed him. 
self to Mrs. Gregg, Miss Garnett, the dressmaker, the milliner, 
the young lady from behind the counter, the improver, the four 
apprentices, and a housemaid who had just stolen into the room 
—‘all of you will then wave your pocket-handkerchiefs in the 
air, and express delight by making cooing and gurgling sounds 
in your throats. The leprechauns in all probability have no 
pocket-handkerchiefs, so they will clap their hands together and 
smile. Now does everybody quite understand what they have 
to do?’ 

‘Please, J. J.,’ said Marjorie, ‘am I to kneel down when I 
present the address? ’ 

‘Certainly not. In the first place, the floor in the hall, where 
the presentation takes place, is very wet, and you’d spoil the 
front of your dress. In the next place, you must recollect that 
you’re a fairy queen. The other lady is only a vicereine, if she’s 
that—and I’m not quite sure that she is. I never could see 
myself that the mere fact of being married to a viceroy makes 
anybody a vicereine; though I notice that all the newspapers 
give her the title. You needn’t attempt to walk backwards, 
either, Marjorie, though I believe it’s correct to walk backwards 
at these court ceremonies. But you’d better not do it. That 
dress of yours is far longer than the one you’re accustomed to, 
and you’d probably trip over it. In fact, Marjorie, the less you 
walk in any direction the better. It would be a frightful 
catastrophe if you fell.’ 

Another burst of cheering from the crowd outside turned 
Meldon’s attention from Marjorie. 

‘Doyle,’ he said, ‘go and see what that is. Or, wait a 
moment. Perhaps I’d better go myself. That sounded to me 
rather a derisive kind of cheer, as if Paudeen Canavan, or who- 
ever started it, had hit on some kind of a joke. If by any possi- 
bility Mrs. O'Halloran and Mary Garry have arrived, it will be 
better for me to deal with them.’ 

A car stood at the hotel door. On the near side of it sat the 
driver in a black oilskin coat and a sou’wester. On the far side 
was @ woman wrapped up in rugs and shawls. A battered leather 
travelling-trunk was tied on the well with ropes. A single 
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glance satisfied Meldon that the woman was not Mrs. O’ Halloran, 
hut a stranger. He returned to the coffee-room and told Doyle 
what he had seen. 

‘It’s a Donard car,’ he said. ‘I’ve often seen the driver 
standing about outside the station and waiting for the train to 
come in. I know the look of him well. I expect he’s got a 
tourist who has come to spend a week in your hotel. Ifso, you'd 
better tell them to drive round to the yard. She must come in 
through the back door. We can’t possibly have her pushing 
through this crowd, and dragging that wet trunk after her. And 
we can’t have the car standing at the door. The Lord-Lieu- 
tenant’s motor may be here at any moment. Hurry up, now, 
Doyle.’ 

Doyle made his way rapidly through the leprechauns. He 
held a short conversation with the driver of the car. The crowd 
cheered lustily, hoping for some amusing hitch in the day’s 
proceedings. 

‘It’s a lady,’ said Doyle to Meldon, a few minutes later. 
‘She wants the Major. The driver says he saw Jamesy Deveril 
standing beside the yard gate, and so he thought the Major must 
be here.’ 

‘Tell him to go round to the yard,’ said Meldon. ‘There’s 
no time to spare. They may be getting into the motor up at the 
convent this minute.’ 

Doyle went out again, and this time talked to the lady herself. 
He spoke with great earnestness, but without effect. 

‘She won’t go,’ he said to Meldon. ‘I tried all I know to 
persuade her; but she says she must see the Major. I told her 
that if it was anything she had against the railway company I 
was a magistrate myself, and I’d attend on her as soon as ever 
I'd finished giving the Lord-Lieutenant his lunch. “‘ It’s not 
a magistrate I want,’’ she says, “‘ but Major Kent. It’s a matter 
of life and death,’’ she says, ‘‘ and I’ve a right to see him, for 
I'm his sister.”’ ’ 

‘Good heavens!’ said Meldon, ‘it’s Margaret. Doyle, go 
and take that horse by the head and lead him into the yard, and 
don’t let the lady get off the car under any pretext whatever. 
Listen to no excuses. Use force if necessary. Do anything you 
like, but get her out of that. -There are two police outside, and 
if the worst comes to the worst have her arrested. If she makes 
her way in here now she’ll utterly ruin the whole performance. 
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If she catches sight of the Major’s niece we’re done. Where’s 
the Major? ’ 

Doyle, impressed by the tremendous energy of Meldon’s 
manner, ran out and seized the horse. Amid a tremendous 
outburst of cheering, led by Paudeen Canavan, he dragged horse, 
car, driver, and Mrs. Purvis into the yard, and shut the gate 
behind them. Meldon rushed to the hotel bar and found the 
Major polishing his silk hat with a pocket-handkerchief. 

‘Major,’ he said, with fierce intensity, ‘ your sister Margaret 
has arrived, and she’s looking for you. If she sees Marjorie it’s 
all over with us. She’ll never allow her to present that address 
to the Marchioness. It would be utterly contrary to the most 
fundamental principles of the Parents’ Union. You must go out 
to the yard at once and capture her.’ 

‘My dear J. J., you don’t know my sister Margaret. If she 
has arrived and wants to come into the hotel, I can’t stop her. 
Nobody living could stop her. It wouldn’t be the least use my 
trying.’ 

‘T’ll stop her,’ said Meldon. ‘ If I have to lock her up in the 
stable till the affair is over, I’ll stop her. But you'll have to 
manage the fairies and the reception generally. You’re sure to 
make a muddle of it, but that can’t be helped. Doyle’s out after 
your sister already. Now I have to go too, and from what you 
say I expect it will take both of us all we can do to keep her out.’ 

Meldon ran through the back premises of the hotel and out 
of the scullery-door into the yard. He saw the car standing 
near the stable. Mrs. Purvis was disentangling herself from 
rugs and shawls, talking angrily. Doyle stood, cowed and help- 
less, beside her. 

‘Mrs. Purvis, I believe,’ said Meldon. ‘ Allow me to help 
you with that rug. What a terrible morning you’ve had for 
your drive. I’m delighted to meet you, and I feel it a privilege 
to be the first to bid you welcome on your return to your old 
home after so many years’ absence in Australia. You have the 
advantage over us in the way of climate out there. Your great 
enemy, as I understand, is not rain, but drought. Here, of 
course, owing chiefly to the Gulf Stream, there is an extra- 
ordinary humidity. But I needn’t telf you what our weather is 

like. You were brought up to it.’ 

‘I don’t know who you are,’ said Mrs. Purvis, ‘ but I should 
feel obliged if you would tell me whether my brother, Major Kent, 
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isin the hotel. That man,’ she pointed to Doyle, ‘seems in- 
capable of speech.’ 

‘ Allow me to introduce myself. I’m the Rev. J. J. Meldon, 
at present curate of this parish. Your brother, my respected 
friend, Major Kent, asked me to step outside and say how very 
pleased he is to hear of your arrival. Just at this precise moment 
he happens to be engaged in a rather important matter. He’s 
receiving the Lord-Lieutenant, and I need scarcely remind you 
that a Lord-Lieutenant isn’t the sort of bird you meet hopping 
about on every bush. He’s rather an important person in his 
way, and he might get touchy if he thought your brother was not 
showing him proper respect. That’s the reason I’m here to 
welcome you ; and if you’ll be good enough to step into the stable 
out of the rain the Major will be with you in ten minutes.’ 

‘I shall certainly not do anything of the sort. Why should 
I wait in the stable? I shall go straight into the hotel.’ 

She climbed off the car as she spoke, and splashed heavily 
into a large pool. 

‘Your brother thought,’ said Meldon, ‘that you’d be 
interested in seeing his cob. It’s in the stable at this moment. 
It’s a remarkable animal and has won two first prizes. He 
felt sure you’d like to see it. That’s the reason he suggested 
your going into the stable. He felt sure that the cob would keep 
you interested and amused while you were waiting for him.’ 

‘I’ve no reason at present,’ said Mrs. Purvis, ‘to suppose 
that my brother has gone mad; but unless he has he didn’t send 
me that message. I don’t want to see his cob. I want to see 
my daughter.’ 

She set out determinedly towards the scullery-door as she 
spoke. 

‘Your daughter is perfectly well,’ said Meldon—‘ well and 
happy. She’s a charming child.’ 

‘Tf she’s well,’ said Mrs. Purvis, ‘I should like to know why 
John sent me a telegram which brought me across the Continent 
of Europe on what appears to be a fool’s errand.’ 

Meldon might have argued about the telegram, and would 
have given quite a plausible explanation of it if he had had time; 
but Mrs. Purvis was within a few yards of the scullery-door. He 
realised that in her present temper she would be capable of 
snatching Marjorie out of the very arms of Lady Chesterton. 
There was only one thing to do. He darted past Mrs. Purvis, 
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reached the door first, passed through it, slammed it in the lady’s 
face, and turned the key in the lock. A moment later he 
appeared at the scullery-window. 

‘Doyle,’ he shouted, ‘run and lock the yard gate. Put the 
key into your pocket, and get up into the hayloft as quick as 
you can. Pull the ladder after you, and you’ll be safe.’ 

Mrs. Purvis stood irresolute fora moment. Then she walked 
over to the scullery-window and tried to open it. Meldon held 
fast to the sash. He stood on a sink which was just inside, and 
addressed Mrs. Purvis through a broken pane of glass. 

‘I may seem to you,’ he said politely, ‘to be acting ina 
somewhat arbitrary manner, but I haven’t the least doubt that 
you’ll thank me afterwards. You’ll come to see that what I am 
doing is for your own good. You will——’ 

‘T’ll have you sent to gaol for this. You have assaulted me. 
You will be prosecuted for it if there’s law to be had anywhere.’ 

‘If you'll allow me to explain,’ said Meldon, ‘ you will realise 
that I am acting in by far the best possible way under the 
circumstances. Your daughter. : 

Mrs. Purvis broke a pane of glass with the handle of her 
umbrella. 

* Don’t give way to excitement,’ said Meldon. ‘ It’s not the 
slightest use, and, besides, you’ll have to pay for all you break 
afterwards. You won’t be able to put the blame on me, because 
Doyle is watching you out of the hayloft. In any case, you 
couldn’t get in, even if you smashed all the glass. The panes 
are too small. As I was just saying, your daughter——’ 

Mrs. Purvis turned her back on Meldon and walked away 
from him to the middle of the yard.’ 

‘Your daughter,’ said Meldon, raising his voice so as to be 
sure of being heard, ‘ is at this moment under the protection of 
her uncle, of a lady of high position and excellent character, 
Mrs. Gregg, and of Miss Garnett, whom I engaged last week as 
a governess for her. She is surrounded by a troop of leprechauns, 
all dressed in white, with green sashes, and green ribbons tying 
up their hair. She is about to present an address of welcome 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and the lady whom Mr. 
Doyle’s nephew calls ‘‘ his amiable cénsort.”’ ’ 

This announcement so far affected Mrs. Purvis that she 
turned round and stared at Meldon. ‘Taking this as an en- 
couraging sign, he proceeded blandly : 
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‘You will understand that your sudden appearance might 
unnerve the child, especially as you are not exactly what I’d 
call calm even now, in spite of the wet. Marjorie’s not expect- 
ing to see you in the least. Her emotion on catching sight of 
you, the natural outburst of her deeply affectionate nature, would 
be too much for her. She’d very likely drop the illuminated 
address and entirely disorganise the other fairies. Now I feel 
sure that you'd like Marjorie to appear at her very best on an 
occasion of this kind. As a member of the Parents’ Union, you 
naturally want your child to do credit to the excellent education 
you've given her. Therefore you won’t mind waiting a few 
minutes until this function is over.’ 

Mrs. Purvis glared at him in silent rage. 

‘I’m sorry,’ said Meldon, ‘ that you’re getting so wet. But 
that’s not my fault. I wanted you to go into the stable, but you 
wouldn’t. Why don’t you put up your umbrella? It would be 
a great deal better to use it in the regular and natural way for 
keeping off rain, than to be breaking panes of glass with its 
handle.’ 

A loud cheer rose from the street in front of the hotel. 
Meldon was almost certain that he caught Paudeen Canavan’s 
voice at the beginning of it. 

‘The Marchioness of Chesterton has kissed Marjorie,’ he said. 
‘Now aren’t you pleased? ’ 

There was another and a still louder cheer. 

‘I think,’ said Meldon, ‘ that the Lord-Lieutenant must be 
kissing her too. That will be as good to her as being presented 
at court. You ought to be proud of your daughter, Mrs. Purvis. 
I don’t suppose there’s another girl in the whole of Australia 
who’s been kissed by a Lord-Lieutenant! ’ 

A third cheer followed, and then a fourth. Meldon was a 
little puzzled. 

‘Either,’ he said, ‘ the Lord-Lieutenant is kissing the whole 
eight leprechauns—which is hardly likely—or else the private 
secretary and Father McCormack are kissing Marjorie. Perhaps, 
Mrs. Purvis, you and I had better be going in. I don’t want the 
thing overdone. There’s a large crowd outside, as you can judge 
by the cheering. It wouldn’t do if they all took to kissing 
Marjorie. I’ll just unlock the scullery-door and show you the 
way through the hotel, and then we’ll be able to see for ourselves 
what is actually happening.’ 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Manon opened the scullery-door, and Mrs. Purvis walked across 
the yard towards it. Her gait was dignified and stately ; but the 
impressiveness of her approach was spoiled by the appearance 
of her clothes. They were web to the point of being draggled. 
Meldon bowed as she passed him. She took absolutely no notice 
of his salutation. 

‘ Allow me to show you the way,’ he said. ‘ This hotel is 
ald, and bits have been added on to it from time to time. The 
back passages are most complicated and liable to be confusing to 
anyone who doesn’t know them intimately.’ 

Mrs. Purvis still ignored him. She passed through the 
kitchen without so much as a glance at the cook, who was intent 
on the chops she was dishing for the Lord-Lieutenant. Outside 
the kitchen-door Mrs. Purvis turned to the right. 

‘I don’t wish to interfere with your freedom of action in any 
way,’ said Meldon, ‘but that passage leads to nothing except 
Mr. Doyle’s bedroom. If you want to tidy your hair or put your 
hat straight, wouldn’t it be better for you to see the housemaid? 
I don’t mean to suggest that Mr. Doyle will grudge you the use 
of his bedroom; but—well, you can guess that his comb isn’t 
very often washed. I shouldn’t like to run it through my hair. 
Besides, I’m sure he won’t have hairpins; and you'll want them, 
won’t you?’ 

Mrs. Purvis turned without a word. She set off in a fresh 
direction. Meldon followed her. At the end of the passage she 
tried next there was a swing-door of green baize. 

‘That door,’ said Meldon, ‘ leads into the millinery depart- 
ment of the shop. I’m not offering you any advice. I’m merely 
mentioning the fact. Perhaps you want to buy a new hat, and 
if so you’re going to quite the right place. But I wouldn’t run 
into that sort of extravagance if I were you. I'll explain to 
the Lord-Lieutenant that you’ve had a long drive, and can’t be 
expected to be in regular court dress. He’ll understand at once.’ 

Mrs. Purvis went back again to the kitchen. Still ignoring 
Meldon, she addressed the cook. , 

‘ Will you kindly show me the way into the hotel?’ she said. 

But the cook was in no mood for guiding strangers. The 
responsibility of preparing a feast for a Lord-Lieutenant was 
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weighing heavily on her. It was not a thing she had ever done 
before, and she had received a good deal of advice and instruction 
jrom Melidon in the course of the morning. Her temper was 
seriously affected. 

‘Let them that brought you here bring you away again,’ she 
said. 

‘] assure you,’ said Meldon, apologetically, to the cook, ‘I’m 
most anxious to show the lady the way into the hotel, and I’m in 
no way responsible for her coming in here. By the way, 1 hope 
you remembered what I said to you about the egg and bread- 
crumbs for the chops. That’s what makes them into cutlets, 
and it’s most important. No Lord-Lieutenant can be expected 
to sit down to an ordinary chop—not so long as he is a Lord- 
Lieutenant. At home, of course, he often has to, like the rest 
of us.’ 

‘Unless the two of you is out of this by the time I have the 
peas dished,’ said the cook, ‘ I’ll fling the water they were boiled 
in over you. Is there nothing else you can find to do, the pair 
of you, only to come tormenting me this day of all days in the 
year?’ 

‘T really think, Mrs, Purvis,’ said Meldon, ‘ that we’d better 
go. I don’t say that the water the cook mentions would make 
you any wetter than you are. It couldn’t. But it would be 
rather humiliating to have it thrown at you. Try the steps just 
outside the kitchen-door. They don’t look as if they led into the 
hotel, but they do.’ 

Mrs. Purvis descended three stone steps and found herself 
in a very dark passage, floored with damp flags. She paused. 
She suspected that Meldon was leading her into some under- 
ground cellar, and she had no desire to find herself locked into 
an oubliette from which it might be very difficult to escape. 

‘I assure you,’ said Meldon, ‘ that you’re on the right track 
now. If you give me your word of honour not to hit me on the 
head with your umbrella as I pass, I’ll go first and lead the way.’ 

Mrs. Purvis declined to give the required assurance, but she 
ventured a little farther along the passage. At the end of it 
was a steep flight of narrow wooden stairs leading to another 
baize door. She opened this and found herself in the coffee- 
room of the hotel. It was littered with the cloaks, hats, and 
umbrellas of Marjorie’s leprechauns. Mrs. Purvis, after a glance 
round her, opened the door and went into the hall. The Vice- 
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regal party, accompanied by Father McCormack, had gone up. 
stairs to luncheon. The leprechauns, the dressmaker, the 
apprentice, and a few members of the outside public, were dis. 
cussing the proceedings with great animation. The Major, his 
oilskins over his arm, was looking on while Mrs. Gregg and Miss 
Garnett unpinned Marjorie’s wings and draped her in shawls. 

‘John!’ said Mrs. Purvis. 

The Major started violently at the sound of her voice. 

‘This is your sister, Major,’ said Meldon. ‘I told you she 
was here, didn’t I?’ 

“How do you do, Margaret?’ said the Major. ‘I’m very 
glad to see you. I hardly expected you’d have been here g0 
soon.” 

‘John, we will go home at once and take Marjorie with 
us. There are several things I should like to have explained 
to me.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said the Major—‘ certainly, Margaret. Doyle 
has provided a covered carriage for Marjorie’s accommodation. 
I ordered it to come round. I think it’s at the door now. You've 
nothing to do but get into it.’ 

Mrs. Purvis took Marjorie sternly by the hand and led the 
way to the door. She was followed by Miss Garnett, who, like 
Agag the Amalekite in the presence of the prophet Samuel, 
‘walked delicately,’ not knowing precisely what would happen 
next. Meldon stood grinning at the door of the coffee-room. 
The Major grabbed him by the lappet of his coat. 

‘J. J.,’ he said, ‘ what have you done to Margaret? ’ 

‘I’ve been most polite,’ he said—‘ politer than I’ve been to 
anyone for years and years. I recollected that she was your 
sister, and I felt that you weren’t treating her very well. She 
naturally expected that you’d have gone down to the yard to 
shake hands with her, especially as you hadn’t seen her for more 
than twenty years.’ 

‘I don’t know exactly what form your politeness took; but 
it has evidently put Margaret into a pretty bad—I mean to say 
it has got me into an infernal mess. The least you can do now 
is to go back to Portsmouth Lodge with her and see the thing 
through.’ : 

‘Certainly,’ said Meldon. ‘I accept your invitation with 
pleasure, unless the Lord-Lieutenant has specially requested my 
presence at lunch. If he has, of course I must gotohim. You'll 
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understand, Major, that these Viceregal invitations are really 
what are called commands. The most horrible consequences 
might ensue if I-——’ 

The Major, still holding Meldon fast by the coat, towed him 
through the hall and out of the door. Mrs. Purvis, Miss Garnett, 
and Marjorie were already seated in the carriage. 

‘Get in, J. J.,’ said the Major. 

Meldon obeyed him at once, and took his seat beside Miss 
Garnett with his back to the horses. 

‘Come along, Major,’ he said, ‘there’s plenty of room. 
Marjorie will sit on her mother’s knee.’ 

The Major slammed the door of the carriage emphatically. 

‘Portsmouth Lodge,’ he said to the driver. 

Mrs. Purvis put her head out of the window. 

‘John,’ she said, ‘I insist on your coming back with us. I 
shall not——’ 

‘Drive on,’ said the Major. ‘ It’s all right,’ he added as the 
carriage started. ‘I have my trap here. I'll be after you.’ 

Meldon stood up and winked at the Major over Mrs. Purvis’s 
shoulder. 

‘Don’t wait lunch for me,’ said the Major. ‘I may find it 
necessary to attend the meeting in the afternoon.’ 

Paudeen Canavan, who appeared to be enjoying himself, 
persuaded the damp remainder of the crowd to raise another 
cheer as the carriage passed along the street. Mrs. Purvis sat 
back in her corner. 

‘If we see the Major before night,’ said Meldon cheerfully, 
‘I shall be surprised. Once a man acquires a taste for Lord- 
Lieutenants, he simply can’t get enough of them. That meet- 
ing he speaks of is the merest excuse. He doesn’t really care 
whether the children of this town are ameliorated or not. What 
he wants is to hang about all afternoon with the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, and if possible to get Doyle or Father McCormack to 
introduce him to the private secretary. The Major always was 
extraordinarily loyal.’ 

Nobody took any notice of this explanation. Meldon addressed 
himself particularly to Miss Garnett when he next spoke. 

‘How did the presentation go off? I hope everything was 
done exactly as I arranged.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Miss Garnett. 
‘Did you all wave your pocket-handkerchiefs? Did the 
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whole eight leprechauns clap their hands and smile at the right 
moment? ’ 

‘Oh, J. J., it was lovely,’ said Marjorie. 

‘The Marchioness kissed you all right, I suppose,’ said 
Meldon. 

‘Yes,’ said Marjorie, ‘ and the gentleman too.’ 

‘ Please be silent, Marjorie,’ said Mrs. Purvis. 

‘Obey your mother, Marjorie,’ said Meldon. ‘ You ought 
to do so even if it is unpleasant for you. I’m sorry you have 
to, for there are several things I want to ask you; but I won't 
ask them. I shouldn’t like to lead you into temptation. I'l] 
get Miss Garnett to tell me the rest of what I want to know 
some other time. I hope, Miss Garnett, that you'll be able to 
recollect whether anybody else kissed Marjorie. I have a strong 
suspicion that both Father McCormack and the private secretary 
did; though I don’t think they had any right to. I also want 
to know whether Doyle and I were missed, and whether any 
inquiries were made after us. As a matter of fact, Doyle was 
up in the hayloft, and had to stay there. He couldn’t help 
himself. I was trying to make myself agreeable to Mrs. Purvis. 
I hope Doyle will explain the circumstances to his Excellency. 
I shouldn’t like to be thought wanting in proper respect.’ 

Miss Garnett smiled, and then turned her head hastily and 
looked out of the window. 

‘I can’t tell you,’ said Meldon, addressing Mrs. Purvis again, 
‘ what a pleasant time we’ve had since Marjorie came here. She 
has wakened us all up. We have quite a long list of festivities 
ahead of us—boating parties, picnics, dances, and a paper-chase. 
This presentation to her Excellency is only the beginning of 
what I may call the Ballymoy season. I hope you intend to 
make some stay with us. I assure you you will enjoy yourself 
if only the weather takes up.’ 

The carriage reached Portsmouth Lodge at last. Meldon 
helped Miss Garnett to alight and lifted Marjorie out. Then he 
offered his hand to Mrs. Purvis. 

‘Please stand aside,’ she said. 

She stepped with great dignity from the carriage and, ignoring 
Meldon, turned to the driver. j 

“You will wait,’ she said, ‘for half an hour, and then take 
me back to Donard. I shall catch the night mail to Dublin.’ 
‘But you must have something to eat first,’ said Meldon. 
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‘T’'ll tell Mrs. O’ Halloran to get up luncheon at once. I daresay 
you'll see things in a rosier sort of light when you’ve had a slice 
of cold beef. I don’t blame you in the least for thinking now 
that the only thing to do is to take Marjorie away. We’re all 
pessimistic when we’re hungry. After luncheon—I’ll get as 
decent a one as I can out of Mrs. O’Halloran—you’ll be much 
more inclined to stay on a bit.’ 

‘Kindly send a maid,’ said Mrs. Purvis to Miss Garnett, ‘ to 
show me my daughter’s room, and to help me in packing her 
clothes.’ 

Miss Garnett, who seemed glad of an excuse for escaping from 
Mrs. Purvis, went to the kitchen to find Mary Garry. 

‘By the way,’ said Meldon, ‘if you are packing Marjorie’s 
clothes—I wish you wouldn’t; but if you insist on doing it— 
don’t blame the Major too severely about the tear in her blue 
dress. It was his fault, of course; but he fully intended, acting 
on my advice, to get her a new one exactly the same in every 
respect. And another thing I ought to mention before Mary 
Garry comes. If you take Marjorie you'll have to take Miss 
Garnett too. You can see yourself that it would never do to 
leave the poor girl here with the Major. It would be a most 
equivocal position for her.’ 

Mrs. Purvis crossed the room and rang the bell with some 
violence. 

‘I wouldn’t do that, if I were you,’ said Meldon. ‘ Nothing 
irritates Mrs. O’Halloran more. And if once you get her back 
up—— Ah! there you are, Mary Garry. I’m glad you’ve come. 
I was half afraid we were going to have a repetition of the scene 
there was over Miss Garnett’s tea.’ 

‘Show me Miss Marjorie’s room at once,’ said Mrs. Purvis. 

‘One moment,’ said Meldon. ‘ Was the toothbrush brought 
in from the yacht on Saturday? If not, I’d better go and fetch 
it at once.’ 

Mrs. Purvis, without waiting for Mary Garry’s guidance, 
walked upstairs. Meldon followed her slowly. She entered 
the first room she came to, and slammed the door in Meldon’s 
face. 

‘That’s your brother’s room,’ he said. ‘ You can see that 
at a glance by the razors. But it’s all right. If you like to 
stop there I’ll give Mary Garry directions about the packing.’ 
Mrs. Purvis came out again and stalked down the passage 
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to the door at which Mary Garry was standing. She entered it, 
and again shut the door. 

‘You won’t forget what I said about Miss Garnett,’ gaid 
Meldon. ‘I don’t like to be shouting things of the sort out 
loud for Mary Garry to listen to; but if you don’t mind putting 
your ear to the keyhole for one moment I’ll whisper what I want 
to say.’ 

He stooped down as he spoke. 

“If you don’t take Miss Garnett with you,’ he whispered, 
‘she’ll very likely—you know what I mean. You can see for 
yourself that she’s very attractive. You may want that, of 
course. I don’t say it would be a bad thing for the Major. But 
you ought to make up your mind to it, if you leave her here, 
There’s no use your thinking that I’m the person. I’m not. 
As a matter of fact, I’m engaged already. I don’t press the 
consideration on you, but for Marjorie’s sake I can’t help 
reminding you that there is the little property. I don’t know 
that you can afford to neglect that. But, of course, if there was 
to be a Mrs. Kent—I needn’t go into other possibilities. You'll 
think it all out for yourself while you’re packing. I'll just run 
off now and put a dab of vaseline on Marjorie’s bicycle to keep 
the rain from rusting it. Ill tie it on the top of the carriage 
for you—if you’re really bent on going. Goodbye.’ 

An hour later Marjorie bade a sorrowful and affectionate 
farewell to Meldon. The carriage, with Miss Garnett in it as 
well as Mrs. Purvis and Marjorie, drove off. Mrs. O’Halloran 
and Mary Garry stood weeping on the doorstep of Portsmouth 
Lodge. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


At five o’clock Major Kent returned home. He found Meldon 
seated before a good fire in the study, smoking quietly. 

‘They’re gone,’ he said, as the Major entered. ‘ Your sister, 
Marjorie, and Miss Garnett. Gone, with all their belongings.’ 

‘I saw them,’ said the Major. ‘ Margaret stopped at the 
hotel to pick up her trunk.’ 

‘I hope you’re pleased now.’ 

“She left me to pay the car that brought her out from 
Donard. She’ll probably expect me to pay the carriage that 
takes her back.’ 
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‘You’ll also,’ said Meldon, ‘have to pay Miss Garnett’s 
salary and travelling expenses, and an allowance for maintenance 
for the six weeks she ought to have been here. But, on the 
qhole, you’re getting off cheap. You’ve got what you wanted, 
and it’s always worth while paying for that. And Miss Garnett’s 
gone without marrying you, which is more than you had any 
real right to expect. I had rather a job to get Mrs. Purvis 
to take Miss Garnett. She didn’t want to a bit, and only for 
the way I put it to her she wouldn’t have done it.’ 

‘I wish,’ said the Major, ‘that she hadn’t taken Marjorie 
with her.’ 

‘What? ’ 

‘I’d rather she’d left Marjorie a little longer.’ 

‘Well, of all the unreasonable men I ever met, Major, you’re 
the worst. You wouldn’t rest content until you sent your sister 
that ridiculous telegram. You practically drive your poor little 
niece out of the house, just as everyone except yourself had 
learned to love her, and then you say you wish she was here 
still.’ 

‘That telegram was a mistake. I see that now. There was 
no real necessity for sending it.’ 

‘Why couldn’t you have owned up sooner, then? If you’d 
told me even as late as this morning that you didn’t want 
Marjorie to go, I’d have arranged for her to stay. I enjoyed 
having the child. I’d have been delighted to keep her here 
and to amuse her. I let her go simply because I thought you 
wanted to be rid of her.’ 

‘You couldn’t have kept her, J. J.—you couldn’t, really. 
Once I sent the telegram it was too late to do anything. You 
don’t know my sister Margaret.’ 

‘I do know her. I’ve spent the greater part of the day 
making her acquaintance, and I know her thoroughly. I could 
have kept the child, and I would have kept her if I hadn’t 
thought you were dead set on getting rid of her.’ 

‘No, you couldn’t,’ said the Major. ‘ You’d have tried, 
I'm sure ; but once Margaret , 

‘My dear Major, you mustn’t think that every man in Ireland 
is afraid of your sister just because you are. Have I shown 
any signs of funk in dealing with her? When you hid yourself 
in the bar of Doyle’s hotel to-day, who went out and tackled 
her? Idid. And I kept her at bay in the yard by moral suasion 
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and without the use of violence, until the presentation was safely 

over. Did I sneak out of driving home in the carriage with her? 
You did; but I sat opposite to her and chatted pleasantly the 
whole way out. It was I who induced her to take Olivia away 
with her, very much against her will. Your sister’s not an 
unreasonable woman at all, Major. She’s quite easy to get on 
with if you take her the right way. She saw my point at once, 
directly I drew attention to the fluffy nature of Olivia’s hair, 
Just you give me the word, and I’ll go off this minute and fetch 
the child back from Donard. I'll be in plenty of time. The 
night mail doesn’t start till ten.’ 

‘ Better not,’ said the Major. ‘There'd only be a row.’ 

‘There might—in fact there would be a row; but I’d get the 
child in the end.’ 

‘Better not. I daresay you could do it, but it’s better not. 
Margaret would be almost certain to come back with her.’ 

‘Very well. If you don’t want the child there’s no more to 
be said. I daresay she’ll have a pleasant enough time seeing 
the European capitals, once her mother gets over this little 
outburst of temper. I shouldn’t be surprised if Purvis himself 
is quite fond of the child, and will be kind to her. Anyhow, 
it’s a pleasant thing to reflect now that, thanks to me, she had 
one really happy day while she was here. There’s not the least 
doubt that she really enjoyed presenting that address to Lady 
Chesterton.’ 

‘I daresay she enjoyed riding the filly, too,’ said the Major, 
‘and going off to the Spindrift with Paudeen Canavan; but 
I didn’t.’ 

‘She would have enjoyed those and several other things,’ 
said Meldon, ‘if you’d given her time. But you fussed her out 
of her life with police and coastguards and governesses.’ 

‘The fact is, J. J., that I’m not the sort of man who ought 
to have charge of a small girl.’ 

‘You are not,’ said Meldon. ‘ But there’s one thing you 
may congratulate yourself on. You’d have made a much worse 
mess of it than you have if she’d been the sort of grown-up 
professional beauty that you led us all to expect.’ 


THE END. 
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PASTELS UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS: 
BY MARGARET L. WOODS. 


VIII.—BULAWAYO AND SALISBURY. 


A rown in Rhodesia is generally not a town. It consists of broad 
roads deep in red dust, each provided with its two rows of small 
trees and two footpaths. A few scattered shops stand beside the 
roads, and frequently a bungalow of tin or brick shows through 
the trees of its garden. I do not reproach Rhodesia with its paucity 
oftowns. Nothing is more charming than an old provincial town ; 
nothing more hideous and depressing than a modern one. I 
merely state the above fact in order to save the traveller the 
trouble of going out of his hotel and looking for a town which 
simply is not there. I did this once myself. Bulawayo is a real 
town, chiefly because Rhodes planned it as one originally, partly 
because it is the commercial capital, as Salisbury is the adminis- 
trative capital, of the country. But because in this land of great 
open spaces there seems to be a natural disinclination to the close 
herding of streets, it does not follow that there is no business 
being done in Rhodesian towns. The prosperity of Rhodesia has 
immensely increased during the last three or four years. It has 
had no startling boom, but it is steadily moving on the up-grade. 
The discovery of a Rand or a Kimberley anywhere in the enormous 
territory would doubtless give it a great impetus, especially in 
providing the Government with ready money for the more rapid 
development of the land. 

When we were in Salisbury, in 1909, magnates from Johannes- 
burg were hurrying through on motor-cars, and peggers-out were 
hastening from everywhere to Abercorn, owing to the reports that 
had been spread of the discovery of a great gold-reef there—a 
Rand at last. Whether Abercorn is a Rand or no, it is at any 
rate a gold-bearing reef more extensive than any hitherto dis- 
covered in Rhodesia, although gold is scattered wide over the 
land. The smaller mine-owners in particular seem to be doing 
well. One of them, at any rate, with whom I chanced to be 

' Copyright, 1910, by Margaret L. Woods, in the United States of America. 
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acquainted, looked very nearly as rosy as if he had been 
walking in the footsteps of his fathers in the English fields 
and furrows, and was certainly gayer and on better terms with 
life than British farmers have been these sixty years. Yet he 
had not been a capitalist, a favourite of fortune, but had fought 
his own way up, in a literal as well as in a figurative sense—though 
fighting, he protested, was not at all to his taste. He was nota 
man of war, as he carefully explained to me, but, said he, ‘If 
you came up to Rhodesia in 1896 you had to fight, even if you 
were a timid man.’ Some say that the gold-hunters of Rhodesia 
would have a better chance of making the Great Find if they 
would break fresh ground instead of almost always following the 
trail of the ancients; others, again, are of another opinion, 
Certain it is that there are almost all kinds of minerals in the 
soil of Rhodesia. There is coal at Wankie, there are diamonds 
at Somabula and elsewhere. Of iron I have already spoken. 
In the rivers are found various coloured precious stones, 
unclassed, and therefore of no commercia) value, but not for 
that less pretty. But Rhodesia does not depend for its future on 
minerals only. It is a great agricultural country. Immense herds 
of cattle flourished there even in the days of the Matabele. The 
soil is rich, and only needs irrigation to grow almost any kind of 
crop. The problem is not how to grow things, but how to get 
them to market. The heavy freight-waggons toiling along the 
rough tracks cannot carry freight enough or carry it quickly 
enough. Everywhere the ery goes up for railways, and every 
district without one considers itself particularly ill-used. Yet all 
the gold of a Rand would be needed to provide at once the number 
of railways so clamorously demanded. In time they will spread 
their net wide through Rhodesia for the produce ready to be 
poured in to them. 

Time! Sitting on the stoep of Government House, Bula- 
wayo, it is impossible to realise that less than twenty years 
ago here was the centre of the great kraa) of Lo Bengula, 
the Matabele King. Yonder, some twenty yards from the front 
door, stands the smal! unimpressive tree beneath which first 
Umsilikatze and then his son Lo Bengula sat in indaba surrounded 
by their witch-doctors—monstrous and sinister figures, covered 
with horns and gourds and bones and bladders. Their chiefs and 
their great men were all assembled at the tree, and then with 
fearful preliminaries of beating tom-toms, and mad, whirling. 
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oracular dances, the witch-doctors smelt out the King’s enemies. 
The victims were taken away elsewhere to be slain, and at the 
place where they were slaughtered it is said the ground was liter- 
ally soaked with human blood. Yet Lo Bengula was not a bad or 
unjust King as Kaffir monarchs go. Umsilikatze, his father, 
gho led the Matabele up into Rhodesia, was much more remorse- 
less. On the stoep by the front door, in the wing of Government 
House first built, Rhodes used to like to sit and look away over 
the large round lawn and the flowering shrubs of the garden to 
along flat-topped kopje in the distance, called, in the Matabele 
tongue, the Mountain of the Chiefs. Here, Umsilikatze invited a 
number of Indunas, whose politics appeared to him suspect, to an 
indaba, and treacherously massacred them all. It is well to be 
reminded when we are inclined to wax sentimental over the 
conquering march of our imperfect civilisation, with its worse 
than barbarous ugliness, that savage Man is a savage animal. 
Horrors surpassing those of the Reign of Terror are enacted by him 
frequently as a matter of course. If humanity as such is worth 
having, if one is not willing to give the ultimate palm of superi- 
ority to the gorilla or the chimpanzee, then the clerk who bicycles 
out from Bulawayo of an evening and rests under the indaba tree 
inthe place of savage kings sits there of right. He is higher up in 
the hierarchy of Creation than the monarchs he displaces. One 
may dream and wonder long at the strange rapid transformation- 
scene, pacing or lounging in the beautiiu) stoep which fronts the 
Dutch garden. There it is: this is the trim elaborate garden, 
sheltered on either hand by tall trees. Primly set at the ang)es of 
the clipped-box parterre are large dark-green orange-bushes 
literally laden with golden fruit, like some pre-Raphaelite picture 
of the tree of the Hesperides or of the Yellow Dwarf. Three 
Matabele boys, clad in European shirt and trousers, even wearing 
pseudo-Panama hats, rake and rake the gravel very gently and 
fitfully while the stream of their low talk and laughter flows on 
and on. Very peaceful and not at a)) strenuous this )ife of theirs 
inthe trim European garden—-to them, doubtless, so meaningless. 
Suddenly there is a galloping noise—a riderless runaway horse 
comes tearing up the drive and round the wide circle by the front 
door. Down go the rakes, and away like arrows from a bow leap 
the three. It is a chase—the Matabele is alive again. For all 
their European clothes they run with lifted knees with a bound 
ing brute swiftness which is almost terrifying, for it calls up 
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visions. The Matabele of the future will not run like that. This 
run was perfected when the merciless conquering black impi 
swept down upon the foe, and he who could run quickest had 
the advantage either in flight or in pursuit. The fierce selection 
of the flying assegai has evolved the Zulu run. The sleepy black 
gardeners have awakened to life. With joyous cries and beaming 
grins they vanish from the scene. 

But if a garden seems to leave the Matabele cold, it is not s0 
with all the circumstances of civilised life. Sometimes there will 
pour along the wide dusty street of Bulawayo a sudden miscel- 
laneous herd of savages almost startling. They are collected 
from all parts of Rhodesia, from Portuguese territory, even from 
Nyassaland. Dressed in anything and everything—a primitive 
blanket, a Norfolk jacket and a loin-cloth, or a sketchy pair of 
trousers and a tattered shirt—they come pell-mell, grinning and 
chattering, some like young colts bounding into the air as they 
go. These happy fellows are probably rejoicing because they are 
being sent to some mine where certain of their friends and 
relations are already working. But these natives are leaving the 
office of the native employment bureau, where they have been 
apportioned to the different mines requiring labour, and are on 
their way to the railway-station. 

This is the native as he appears entering on his term of 
service at the mines—a service which, needless to say, he under- 
takes voluntarily. At another railway-station I once saw a group 
of black men who had completed their term of service and were 
on their way home. They were serious, dignified, conscious 
of clean and complete costumes, consisting of shirts and trousers 
and a hard straw hat. Each had his neat bundle and his gaily- 
painted wooden box. 

My companion was once an appreciative witness of the home- 
coming of such a miner at a wayside station. A party of relations 
and friends had come from the kraal to meet the returning one, all 
innocent in their nakedness and rags. The plutocrat surveyed 
them with a scandalised eye; coldly he waved away their saluta- 
tions and endearments, obviously too shocked and pained to 
appreciate them. Then he withdrew from the platform to the 
foot of a neighbouring tree, and, operiing his bundles, beckoned 
his bewildered friends to approach. In a few minutes, before the 
eyes of the passengers in the train, he had clothed his whole 
party with decency, and surely, in their eyes, with splendour. 
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Then, and only then, did he condesvend to return their greetings ; 
and, exceeding joyful, all marched off together in the direction 
of their kraal. 

In the case of Bulawayo, Rhodes’ imagination overpowered 
his practical sense. The idea of placing Government House on 
the site of the King’s kraal and the railway-station on the site 
of that of the Queens of the Matabele King—more than three 
miles distant—pleased his fancy, and so it was done. From the 
broad central street of Bulawayo, where his statue stands, he 
imagined a stately avenue, some three miles in length, leading 
to Government House. But the trees on which he planted the 
avenue—mostly pines—will not grow on this dry plateau. The 
most they can do is to keep alive, and the avenue remains 
abortive. 

There is a bright little colony of railway-men just beyond 
the station. Here and there in the roadway remain the floors 
of Kaffir huts, formed of the earth from white-ant heaps, beaten 
to the hardness of stone by the bare feet of women and not yet 
trodden away by European boots. Bulawayo cannot for many 
years fill up the plan that its founder laid out for it; partly 
because of the aforesaid preference of Rhodesians for detached 
dwellings. 

There is an excellent public hospital in the town besides a 
good small private one. The Chartered Company has been at 
pains to provide hospitals not only in the principal, but in many 
of the smaller, townships. Let those who can imagine the 
blessing of them to the lonely men of this country who would 
otherwise be dependent in any sickness on the ministrations of 
Kaffir boys. 

Nurses as a rule make good wives to settlers, and so many 
of‘them marry in Rhodesia that the British Committee which 
undertakes to send them out, complains of a difficulty in making 
good the ravages of matrimony in their ranks. 

There are churches of several sorts in Bulawayo: an 
Anglican one of modest dimensions, but well filled ; a Presbyterian 
one, and a Wesleyan Chapel. The most important building, 
however, is the fine simple Gothic church of the Jesuit Fathers, 
built of Rhodesian granite. By the building thereof hangs a tale 
not flattering to our British pride. The Fathers began by having 
masons and builders out from England. The men received 80s. 
& day and were hopelessly idle, drunken, and disorderly. The 
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Fathers then replaced them by workmen from Eastern Europe, 
who did the work at least equally well, receiving only 20s. a day, 
and were sober and industrious. Some of them used to send 
as much as £20 a month home to their wives and families, 
Things have changed indeed since the days when British navvies 
were employed by contractors to build Continental railways 
because their labour was found to be worth the large sum that 
it cost above that of the Continental navvy. 

The Sisters who work in connexion with the Jesuit Fathers 
were, in the first years of the Colony, the only nurses available, 
When the Chartered Company equipped a regular hospital with 
trained nurses, it gave them a handsome sum of money out of 
gratitude for their services. With it they have erected buildings 
for their flourishing girls’ school which are the envy of every 
other educational establishment in Bulawayo. 

The Jesuits were in Rhodesia more than three hundred years 
ago. ‘Tradition tells of a Jesuit church at Zimbabwe in the six- 
teenth century, and a chalice has been found far up the Zambesi; 
but these early missionaries all perished, leaving no trace of Chris- 
tianity behind them. The Order reappeared in the days of the 
Pioneers ; and the great work it has achieved in Rhodesia, both 
among white and black, emphasises the truth that only the pick 
of men in education and intelligence can deal with the problems 
of such a country. The Fathers at Bulawayo went through the 
Matabele troubles with the Pioneers, giving them both material 
assistance and spiritual consolation. Father Barthélemy, with his 
dark-eyed sensitive French face, is a specially well-known and 
respected figure at Bulawayo, where it is remembered that he was 
with the troops at all the most dangerous points during the 
Matoppo campaign, and gave consolation and absolution to the 
dying when himself so ill and exhausted that he had to be raised 
up by others in order to do so. 

It is no disparagement to the other Churches to say that the 
Jesuit Fathers stand first both in the education of white children 
in their large school at Bulawayo, and in that of natives at their 
mission school and settlement at Chishawasha, about nine miles 
from Salisbury. It must be considered that the Order draws on 
every civilised country in the world for its members, that only the 
most promising youths are admitted, and that during the long 
and arduous years of their education these are again and again 
sifted out ; that it also drains, as it were, a very large area for its 
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funds, and that it can and will send the most learned and capable 
of its members to any spot on the habitable globe where his 
services are needed. When all these things are taken into con- 
sideration, itis hardly to be expected that any priesthood ordained 
under ordinary conditions, or teachers having to earn a livelihood, 
can compete with this the most brilliant and wealthy of all the 
Orders. But the Church of England Mission at beautiful 
Penhalonga, among the Umtali Mountains, if newer, smaller, 
and less well-equipped than Chishawasha, is run on equally in- 
telligent lines. In both Missions it is regarded as the first thing 
necessary to the amelioration of the idle desultory savage, to 
teach him habits of industry. At Penhalonga he is only received 
into the Church after three years of probation. But apart from 
the black problem the National Church needs strong reinforce- 
ments in Rhodesia, if that last stronghold of Great Britain in 
South Africa is to be spiritually as well as politically an offshoot 
of the Mother Country. 

Comparing small things to great, one may say that Salisbury 
is to Bulawayo what Washington is to New York or Chicago. 
In situation it is far more attractive than Bulawayo, with 
its endless flat veldt and stunted bush. Salisbury is set in a fine, 
rolling, broken country of rivers and clumps of big trees and 
picturesque little kopjes. Its site was due entirely to accident. 
The weary Pioneers of 1892, with their starved oxen, simply lay 
down there, as it were, unable to proceed twelve miles farther to 
the projected site near Mount Hampden. 

A few years later, when the Mashona Rebellion broke out, 
Salisbury was converted into a laager, upon which the settlers of 
the country—men, women, and children—retired. The men would 
sally out in armed bands to bring in isolated settlers or to meet 
and protect small bands retreating on the big laager. They were 
busy fighting; and the women were busy too, in their way, 
nursing the sick and wounded, and doing the usual domestic 
work. This constant work distracted their thoughts to a surprising 
extent from the black cloud constantly hanging over them. Yet 
the situation of women while a savage war is in progress, cannot 
be thought of without a shudder. Had the Mashonas been a 
plucky race like the Matabele, they could easily have rushed the 
laager at Salisbury, for the defences were weak and the defenders 
few. As it was, they contented themselves with butchering families 
surprised in their farmhouses and small parties of white people 
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retreating on Salisbury. Making expeditions and bringing in 
these parties in safety was a part of the business of the fighting 
men in Salisbury, as well as defending their own laager. There 
is a tablet in the small Cathedral there which commemo- 
rates the courage and self-sacrifice of two young men, John 
Lionel Blakiston (brother of the now President of Trinity College, 
Oxford) and T. G. Routledge, who sacrificed their lives in order 
to summon help from Salisbury for their comrades in laager 
at the Mazoe Mine, twenty-seven miles west of Salisbury. 
Leaving the hastily constructed laager on the rocky kopje, 
where the women were cowering in the shelter of the boulders 
and a handful of white men defending themselves as best they 
could against a horde of Mashonas, these two gallant young men 
galloped seventeen hundred yards or more to the telegraph-office, 
which, strange to say, they reached unhurt. Thence they wired 
to Salisbury an urgent appeal for help. As they came back 
Blakiston was seen to fall with his horse, and a few minutes after 
Routledge plunged into the Bush, whence he never emerged. 
A small relief party had already started from Salisbury when the 
message came, but they were quite insufficient to bring in the 
besieged. The rescue was only effected with great difficulty by 
a second party, sent out in response to the telegram which had 
cost two valuable lives. 

Photographs of the Salisbury of that date show a noticeably 
smaller place than the town of to-day, and yet even now it is 
hardly a town. It appears rather a scattered flock of houses and 
some public buildings. Its inhabitants, however, pine for the real 
country as much as dwellers in Kensington or Chelsea. They 
have small estates or ‘ plots’ on the veldt, where they plant 
trees and cultivate crops. There are native huts on the grounds 
in which the owners have tea and even sometimes spend the 
night. The land round Salisbury is so rapidly rising in value 
that, apart from the amenities of the present, such ‘ plots’ are 
doubtless good investments for the future. 

Although the rainy season does not regularly set in until 
November, we encountered a few showers early in September. 
The soil of the veldt showed no signs of gratitude for the 
moisture : it was still as dry as a bone. Yet on this dry and dusty 
surface, as if were by a miracle, flowers had begun to spring. 
There was a bright blue flower, in colour and in the general 
growth of the plant resembling a garden forget-me-not: 8 
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brilliantly scarlet flower, in shape not unlike a small grape 
hyacinth ; a flower with a large bulbous root, a short stalk, and 
a splendid wine-coloured umbel with golden anthers. This 
wondrous wine-coloured bloom fades almost as soon as plucked. 
I could not find that these flowers had any names. Better for 
them to remain thus. The folk-genius for finding beautiful 
flower-names has died out, and it is to be feared that these 
gracious children of the veldt will awake one spring to find them- 
selves labelled with something long and cacophonous—a revolting 
compound of gardeners’ Latin and a doubtless honourable but 
ugly English or Dutch surname. There were, however, some 
lovely and familiar flower-forms. The wild gladioles I first 
saw growing in quantities near a small railway-station, and so 
beautiful they appeared that I was tempted to leave the train 
to gather them; but they grow freely on many parts of the veldt. 
Curiously enough, none of them are the bright scarlet nor yet the 
magenta colour of the gladioles which were presumably the first 
introduced into England, since I do not remember to have seen 
any other sort but these two in the garden of my earliest recollec- 
tions. The wild gladiole of the veldt flowers in various pale 
shades of salmon-pink and terra cotta, and the blossoms are much 
smaller than those of the usual garden flower. It is similar in 
size and growth to the old-fashioned magenta gladiole, and that 
newer early white one, The Bride. It is, indeed, something of 
a puzzle how any vegetation can survive the five months of 
drought to which it is subjected ; at any rate, how trees can keep 
green through it and others put out their young red foliage before 
the rains begin. A friend told us that he had once tried to move 
a relatively small bush from the veldt to his garden but had had 
to give it up, as the tap-root seemed to go down to the centre of 
the earth. In the case of the trees and bushes no doubt the roots 
plunge deep in search of moisture, but the life and activity of 
the small surface plants and bulbs is still more surprising. 
Garden flowers are merely a question of labour and water. 
Although the season answered to our March, our hostess always 
had bowls of beautiful carnations on her table, and at Government 
House, where black labour was easily to be had, the garden was 
brilliant in spite of the absence of Sir William and Lady Milton. 
The windows of the rooms we occupied there looked into a walled 
square of lawn and gravel path, with a fringe of many-coloured 
verbenas in every shade of exquisite colour, abounding in beauty 
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as they never do in England. Peacocks walked in this garden, 
slowly spreading the splendour of their tails in the African gun, 
until perchance a handsome cat, who also enjoyed sunning himself 
there, came in and annoyed them. A particular kind of mongoose 
lived underneath Government House. These creatures are very 
shy, and I never caught sight of any of them, but I believe at 
twilight they may sometimes be seen playing among the borders 
in the front of the garden. Their presence gave me a feeling of 
perfect security against snakes. I could not for a moment have 
suspected these presumably faithful Riki-tiki-tis of permitting the 
presence of a reptile within the precincts of the garden, to say 
nothing of the house. Alas! I subsequently learned that a 
previous guest in the very room I occupied had found a snake 
under his eiderdown. I never saw one myself while in Rhodesia, 
and you may, I believe, spend many months, if not years, in the 
country without doing so. This is due not to the rarity of snakes 
but to their slinking habits. One hears many snake-stories. 
Snake-stories, like ghost-stories, when once started, tend, indeed, 
to become an endless series. Fortunately, they seldom end 
badly, except for the snake. Many South Africans carry little 
cases about the size of an egg, containing a lancet and little 
crystals of permanganate of potash. If a man or an animal is 
bitten by a snake a wound is made with the lancet just above the 
bite, into which some of the crystals are pushed. If this is done 
quickly and thoroughly the victim will probably recover. 

Before the Bantu had overrun the whole of South Africa 
it was largely populated by a small yellow race called Bush- 
men by the early Dutch settlers. The black man—with 
the trifling exception of the Bechuanas already mentioned 
—has never shown a trace of the artistic instinct which 
was already there in the Cave-man of Europe; but the yellow 
man had it in about the same degree as these Primitives. He 
took the flat surfaces of stones, the walls of caves, for canvas and 
distemper, and drew, with what implements and colours one 
knows not, lively portraits of the animals, his enemies and his 
companions. It is a strange thing that the really original artists 
of the world, the Cave-man and the Bushman, should have found 
Man so much more difficult to draw than bird or beast. With 
the uncouth form of mammoth or elephant they can deal more 
or less well, but the human form, apparently far simpler, com- 
pletely defies their rudimentary powers. In the course of ages 
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the Bushman would appear to have slightly improved in his 
representations of it, for there is in Cape Colony a coloured rock- 
drawing in which men are depicted with sufficient detail and 
reality for it to be at any rate conjectured that they are intended 
to represent British soldiers in the uniform of a hundred years ago. 
This shows that such drawings are not necessarily of a high anti- 
quity, but their greater or less age does not affect their primitive 
character, since the Bushman was essentially primitive and un- 
touched by civilisation. They are scattered broadcast over South 
Africa, but are especially common in Rhodesia. There are some 
in the Matoppos, and they have been seen on rocks south of Chibi. 
They are found in Northern Rhodesia, and there are fine ones in 
the hills east of Salisbury. There is also a specimen of them com- 
paratively near the town, and it was this that we saw. The drive 
to the spot is in itself delightful, as the country round Salisbury 
is pretty even in the dry season. We drove out on the old road 
to Bulawayo. A friend, who was driving me, pointed out a 
spot some miles out of Salisbury where, about nine years earlier, 
he had had a little adventure impossible to-day. At a point where 
the road runs between fairly high banks his mules had suddenly 
jibbed and exhibited every sign of terror. He then perceived an 
old lion lying quietly down on the top of the bank, and two others 
prowling near. Probably only a small proportion of the present 
inhabitants of Salisbury have ever seen a live lion out of a cage. 
Now was renewed that experience of crossing a river by a drift or 
ford which I have always found so delightful, except on that one 
occasion when, under the eyes of Jupiter and Venus, we so nearly 
went to the crocodiles. How exhilarating the sensation when the 
mules begin to canter down the scarped bank of a river, and 
address themselves to the ford! Even the roll of the cart as it 
sweeps down the pitch, seems like the motion of a live thing 
gathering itself for an effort. The mules are in, they are wading 
deep, one almost feels with them the coolness of the water flowing 
over their hot dusty legs; the bright river flowing through the 
spokes of the wheels stirs up a little fresh current of air which 
pleasantly caresses one’s face. Then comes the crack of the 
whip, the heave of the mules’ hindquarters, the lift of the cart, 
as, dripping and shining, they breast and top the farther bank. 
The pleasure of the Ford can only be tasted to the full in hot and 
dusty countries, yet once on a day it was frequently to be had, 
if somewhat less vividly, on the English country roads. Now, 
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where once the pretty wooden footbridge spanned the clear 
stream, and horse and vehicle went through water seldom or 
never deep enough to cause inconvenience, is almost everywhere 
to be found the iron bridge which is among the ugliest of our 
modern inventions. 

Leaving the road for the veldt, we were soon in a moorland. 
looking country on which were several islands, as it were, of 
picturesque little kopjes, all rocks and trees. On the steep side of 
one of these was a large flat stone with a big boulder hanging 
over it like a penthouse roof, and the flat stone was covered with 
drawings in a kind of ochre colour so exactly that of parts of the 
rocks that one presumes it to have been ground out of them. 
There is a drawing of a reedbuck, a doe, just looking round, which 
could hardly be bettered by a Japanese artist. A sable antelope, 
a wart-hog, and a guinea-fowl are also excellently presented ; an 
elephant less well, yet with spirit. There is a large horned animal 
of some kind, a good deal effaced, being driven by men. The men 
are the merest combination of thin strokes, as a child draws 
them on its slate. But in another scene a combat appears to be 
in progress between larger and smaller men, no doubt represent- 
ing respectively negroes and Bushmen. The heart of the artist 
of any race must feel a thrill of sympathy with the strange little 
yellow man who, balanced precariously on the merest shelf of 
rock—how many moons ago none can say—created, after the 
manner of artists, and surely with delight, this, his own, his 
new little world, in the midst of the old universal world about 
him. 
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THE EXPRESS LETTER AND THE EXPRESS 
MESSENGER. 


BY J. HENNIKER HEATON, M.P. 


By Act of Parliament the British Postmaster-General claims 
exclusive rights over the transmission of all letters throughout 
the United Kingdom. It is a criminal offence for a carrier 
to take a letter from one person to another. I remember a 
very short time ago the prosecution of a drayman in Glasgow 
for conveying such a letter with his goods. This monopoly has 
its advantages as well as its disadvantages. The question arises 
again and again how far this law can be broken with impunity. 
It was in the face of this law that the excellent institution which 
Iam about to describe was established in our great City of London. 
The District Messenger Company provided privileges and con- 
veniences not hitherto within the reach of the people. The 
postal authorities opposed the new departure, and even when 
giving a licence for the conveyance of letters they insisted upon 
the whole of the penny charged for postage being paid by the 
District Messenger Company for each letter carried, without 
any service whatever being rendered by the Post-Office. The 
success of the company was so marked that the Post-Office 
authorities started a rival system. My own part in the affray 
may be gathered from the Parliamentary Papers; it is part of 
the policy of the postal authorities never to adopt until many 
years have passed any suggestion made from outside the portals 
of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. This was illustrated by the treat- 
ment of Rowland Hill and the violent opposition offered to 
him until he was received ‘within the gates.’ I was much 
amused when forcing upon the Government the policy of estab- 
lishing an express letter service, when, finally defeated, they 
issued regulations that on Sundays express letters were not to 
be delivered even in cases of life and death. Years passed by, 
and then, in the very language I used in advocacy of this reform, 
_ announced the establishment of a limited delivery of express 
etters. 
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The District Messenger Company was formed in 1890 for 
the purpose of introducing in London and the provinces the 
electric-call-box system of summoning messengers which had 
been in force in all American cities for many years. The first 
office was opened at Charing Cross with a staff of six messengers, 
and almost immediately its right to carry on business was chal- 
lenged by the Postmaster-General. 

After lengthy negotiations, the company was served with an 
injunction to restrain it from summoning messengers and 
carrying letters; and it was only through the vigorous remon- 
strances of the House of Commons and the public that the 
company was allowed to survive, and on terms which the present 
Chairman informs me he certainly would never have agreed to. 
These were, a head royalty of 251. per annum, a royalty of 
2s. 6d. per annum for each call-box, and full postage of a penny 
on every letter carried. It must be admitted that in those early 
days the company was neither ably handled nor in very desirable 
hands; for the present Chairman has informed me that his 
first duty was to bring the then general manager (an American) 
to see me with a view to seeing what could be done to reduce 
these crushing imposts. 

Affer fourteen years’ hard work, these royalties have been 
reduced to more reasonable dimensions—no less than six Post- 
master-Generals having to be convinced. Besides the infliction 
of royalties, harassing enough to crush any young enterprise, 
the operations of the company were limited to within six miles 
of the General Post-Office, making the money paid for the British 
patents absolutely wasted. And now came the crowning infamy 
of the mandarins of St. Martin’s. Not content with their efforts 
to kill an adjunct to the postal service which was evidently 
wanted, and which they themselves had never stirred hand or 
foot to provide, they now proceeded to engineer a ridiculous 
service redolent of red-tape, the rates being based on a non- 
commercial basis; the general result being that the delivery of 
telegrams must be delayed, an increased number of telegraph 
messengers must be maintained (which is very undesirable, as 
permanent berths cannot be found for them), and no profit is 
made out of this service, which is pre-eminently a service which 
should yield a profit, and a good one, if done at all. Such 
a profit would at least help to provide some of those postal 
facilities for which I have been crying for years. 
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The abuse of this ridiculous express service reached its climax 
yhen the Prime Minister was insulted by a deputation of suffra- 
yettes being conveyed to his house by a telegraph-messenger, 
who was thus taken away from his first and proper duty of 
cnveying telegrams, and all for a charge of threepence, which 
must represent a distinct loss to the taxpayers. If only the 
public realised what the delay in the delivery of life-and-death 
and urgent business telegrams is, owing to telegraph-boys being 
engaged in delivery of milliners’ boxes and grocery and other 
tradesmen’s goods at unprofitable rates, there would be a veritable 
outery. 

The Messenger Company has by sheer energy of management 
managed to exist after all, and, in spite of every obstacle, it 
now provides London with forty offices and sub-offices, at which 
their smart and obliging little messengers can be obtained. The 
services rendered to the busy Londoner by this excellent com- 
pany can hardly be estimated. Always open—day and night 
throughout the year—if ever anything urgent turns up, not 
a moment need be lost. A trustworthy and ‘all there’ mes- 
senger is at once provided, and one who places his knowledgeable 
and well-trained services at your disposal without a sign of 
surprise at the most extraordinary orders. Colonel MacCalmont’s 
messenger started for California at an hour and a quarter’s 
notice. Messengers have been sent to America twice, to Turkey, 
Berlin, South Africa, Holland, to France and Switzerland 
repeatedly. One holds the South African war medal, being 
specially mentioned in despatches; another holds a medal given 
him by the Sultan of Turkey; another holds the record for 
travelling—18,000 miles in under twenty-seven days. One of 
the first, and for some time the most notable, of all the per- 
formances of a District Messenger was the trip made by Jaggers 
to America. He was despatched with urgent messages from 
London to Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia, and was 
instructed to deliver the letters and return to London by a certain 
date. The messenger performed the task to the satisfaction of 
the customer, and on his return to London he became the hero 
of the hour. Later on he was presented to the late Queen 
Victoria, who praised him for his long and plucky journey. 

At the last Coronation every foreign potentate had a messenger 
attached to him, wearing a scarlet armlet with royal cypher. 
Each Premier was allotted a messenger. No one understands 
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his London like these youngsters. The police use them at the 
Foreign Office receptions to call up the carriages. They say it 
is the only way to do it. It does not matter what the service 
is: carrying of liquid air, oxygen for invalids, minding babies, 
dogs—lunatics even—conveying blind people about, children to 
school, animals to shows, secret service—nothing comes amiss 
to them. I have often sent a District Messenger to meet ladies 
and children on arrival at railway-stations, to look after their 
luggage, and escort them home. I have taken some pains to 
inquire into the system of organisation by which the very wonder- 
ful results are obtained. The boys are recruited with much care, 
and every effort is made to take only suitable ones. Of course, 
in many cases they come from very poor homes. The company 
is exceptionally praiseworthy, inasmuch as it makes a special 
feature of taking one-armed, and even one-legged, and otherwise 
crippled boys. Many such have been promoted, and thus ob- 
tained the chance of earning a livelihood; and I understand 
that efforts are being made to teach these boys some handicraft. 
The company works, as may be imagined, at tremendously 
high pressure. Rushes occur at intervals, and these have 
to be anticipated and provided for. Reinforcements are hastily 
brought up. Of course, occasionally, no amount of forethought 
and provision can prevent an unexpected rush. It is expected that 
a messenger should be sent out the very instant the call is received. 
A special chair is provided for the ‘ next boy out.’ On the bell 
ringing this boy rises, and before its tinkle has ceased he has 
received his ticket, with his number on it and the hour of his 
dispatch and the name and address of the caller printed on it, 
and is on his way. Should there be delay in sending out a 
call, the surrounding offices are applied to, the head-office is 
notified, where an official sits with a network of private telephones 
to each office, with a complete knowledge of all that is happening 
over the whole system. To make delay still further unlikely, 
an additional auxiliary staff of men and boys (deserving old 
soldiers, sailors, &c.) are in waiting if required. 

The discipline of the whole force is in the capable hands 
of an old horse-artilleryman—strict, but fair, which is the sort 
to command respect from boys. Every effort is made to pro- 
mote esprit de corps and to make the boys realise that to be 
a District Messenger is a real privilege and something to 
be proud of. With this end in view half-yearly prize and medal 
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givings are arranged. The Chairman invariably presides, and 
gome distinguished individual is requested to address them. In 
this way the boys are brought into contact with such men as 
the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Roberts, Sir George White, and the 
Bishop of London, and others, who never fail to respond kindly. 
When a boy joins he is presented with a little pamphlet giving 
ashort history of the company, some hints as to his duties, and 
an address to messenger-boys by the Bishop of London. 

In training the boys, the company’s system is to make them 
feel from the moment they join that no one has any time to 
waste in looking after them. They receive their uniform and 
are sent off to their office, invariably the one nearest their homes. 
They find the office full of bustle and business. They see at 
once that they must either sink or swim, and it is interesting 
to see the embryo messenger pull himself together, smarten 
himself up, emulate his comrades as to the acutest angle at 
which he can put his pork-pie cap, and sally forth on his first 
call, the proudest boy in London. 

A French soldier is proverbially said to carry a field-marshal’s 
biton in his knapsack. Similarly a messenger-boy never knows 
what honour and glory a day may bring him. They have been 
brought into direct personal contact with Queen Victoria, the 
Prince of Wales, the late Lord Salisbury, and innumerable illus- 
trious personages. Only the other day a messenger-boy was 
despatched to Sandringham and kept for the night. He has 
been known to spend his Christmas at Belvoir Castle, when, I am 
informed, he spent a very pleasant evening dancing with the 
scullery-maids in the servants’ hall; and he often takes his place 
in country-house parties, where he is summoned to help in some 
capacity. 

One very satisfactory feature about the messenger-boy is the 
healthiness of his occupation. I am informed, on inquiry, that, 
taking the worst week in the year, out of a staff of 750 only 
eight boys were away from sickness, or about 1 per cent. It 
i3 particularly impressed on these smart little fellows how im- 
portant it is to be extremely civil and obliging to the public, 
and in the matter of their manners I can certainly testify how 
excellent they are. ‘There are various humanising influences 
at work on behalf of the boys, which all tend to their comfort 
and the proper forming of their characters. There is a club- 
toom for them at the head-office, to which they can all go. 
48—2 
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Attached to this is a refreshment-bar, where they can obtain 
cheap and warming and nourishing refreshment. Here they can 
resort between their hours of duty and play games of ‘ shove. 
halfpenny’ and even whist. Then in connexion with the club 
there is a gymnasium in the basement, where a very creditable 
squad is trained under the leadership of one of the bigger boys, 
himself a smart Territorial. Here it is interesting to note that 
some fifty of the boys are enlisted Territorials ; and uncommonly 
useful ones they ought to be, with their perceptions sharpened 
as they are, and the amount of initiative they possess. There 
is also a good drum-and-fife band and a class to learn carving 
and other crafts. 

But perhaps the greatest feature of all is that happy spot at 
Felixstowe where the annual camp is held. Here the whole 
company, or those who can be spared from duty in detachments, 
come during August, from the Chairman to the smallest boy. 
Here all hob-nob together, and links of friendship are formed 
and bonds of understanding which pave the way for a realisa- 
tion on the part of the boy that, though So-and-So is strict at 
duty, he was a good sort down at camp, and all ranks get on 
the better for it. There never was such a camp as the District 
Messengers’ for enjoyment. ll carried out on military lines; 
but no drill. All fun and enjoyment, and do as you like as 
long as you behave yourself. And such concerts at night! Such 
talent! The Tivoli might well come and enlist some stars from 
the home-made talent. 

Now to sum up my remarks about District Messengers : here 
is a most desirable, most ably managed, and much-required 
institution which, though ‘ cribbed, cabined, and confined’ by 
the Post-Office in every possible way, has just managed to evade 
suffocation and to exist. But it was a touch-and-go business, 
and it is only owing to its officials and those interested making 
untold sacrifices of both time and money that it is alive to-day. 
And it is no exaggeration to say that London would be a much 
poorer place without it. London cannot now do without its 
District Messenger Service. A private company can give a far 
more elastic service than the Post-Office, which is utterly unable 
to understand what freedom from red-tape means. 

On one occasion the Post-Office authorities were inclined to 
refuse the Messenger Company a renewal of their licence. When 
the public absolutely insisted on a renewal, the Post-Office actually 
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THE EXPRESS LETTER. 





offered an alternative by which the Messenger Company were to 
obtain the letters from the public by means of their electric-call 
system, and when obtained the Messenger Company was to hand 
them over to the nearest Post-Office for delivery. Could any- 
thing better illustrate the absolute failure of the G.P.O. to 
recognise the meaning of the words ‘ Express Delivery’? The 
company made twenty experiments on this system, and. they 
resulted in an average delay of nineteen minutes each. The 
company naturally declined to proceed on this basis, the 
Chairman stating he would rather the service cease to exist than 
continue in a maimed condition, unable to be of full use to the 
London public. 

In conclusion, one may now regard the District Messenger 
Company’s system as one of the absolute necessities of London 
life. In matters of extreme urgency, which are continually 
arising, it can always be relied upon. Its offices are all over 
London, and the system is not only available by day, but also 
by night. Messengers can be summoned from all the leading 
hotels, clubs, and principal business establishments, and the 
service is extremely popular. Its success, in spite of unexampled 
obstacles and difficulties, is due to the strenuous endeavours which 
have continuously been made in providing a thoroughly up-to-date 
and efficient service, and by carefully studying the wishes and 
wants of the public in every possible way. For the credit of all 
this, the British public owe a great debt to the Managing Director 
of the District Messenger Company (Mr. George Manners), whose 
untiring energy, whose high courtesy and skill and tact, have 
led to the perfection of the work of the company, and won the 
regard of the small army of District Messengers for his kindness 
to them ‘ out of school hours.’ 














SOME RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY MRS. W. Y. SELLAR. 


I reEx I ought to begin by an apology for giving some very slight 
recollections of the happiness we derived from the acquaintance 
and, I hope I may be allowed to add, friendship, of some eminent 
men who, by some curious freak of memory, were omitted from a 
bundle of ‘ Recollections and Impressions ’ * put forth three years 
ago. And now I write more as a salve to my conscience, and for 
the pleasure of living over again with them in thought times we 
spent together in the days when life seemed so full and age so far 
away, than for anything I can say worthy of them. 

Coming from St. Andrews in 1868, where the name of Playfair 
was almost synonymous with the place, and where we had known 
so many members of his family—all of them more or less dis- 
tinguished—it was a pleasure to us to find Professor Playfair, as 
he then was, in the Chair of Chemistry in the University here in 
Edinburgh. But he did not very long remain there, for in 1869 
he conjoined the interests of his old University in St. Andrews 
with those of his later Alma Mater here, by becoming their 
representative in Parliament—a seat he held with distinction 
till 1885. With his varied experiences and great abilities he 
seemed the ideal of a University Parliamentary representative ; 
but he had to fight for his place at every election, and the con- 
sequent cost and trouble made him desirous of attaining a more 
secure seat. 

In 1885 he became Member for South Leeds, where, though 
the electors knew he was not a keen party politician, they selected 
him in honour of his efforts to mitigate the ills and to promote the 
welfare of the people by his long labours in social reform. 

It would be far easier to give a list of what he was not than 
of what he was, for so varied were his knowledge and accom- 
plishments that honours of all kinds poured in upon him, not as 
single spies, but in battalions. Among other distinctions he was 
Gentleman Usher to the Prince Consort, and was his right-hand 
man in planning and carrying out the Great Exhibition of 1851— 
quite a new idea then, but since become so common that one 
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almost thinks of it as ‘ soiled with all ignoble use.’ Besides the 
great affection and esteem in which Prince Albert held him, this 
Court connexion brought him into close touch with the happy 
home-like Royal Family, and I have heard him say that of all 
the women he had ever known the Princess Royal (afterwards 
German Empress) was the cleverest and most accomplished. No 
man could be a better judge than Professor Playfair, himself most 
brilliant in conversation, though never overwhelming—always 
more anxious to draw out the talent and sympathies of his inter- 
locutors than to display his own superior knowledge. 

He was made K.C.B. in 1888, and was henceforth known as 
Sir Lyon. I remember his charming wife (whom he married in 
Boston, U.S.A., in 1878) telling me that when they paid a visit 
to her old home some years after their marriage she begged her 
old friends always to add Playfair in speaking of him, for their 
pronunciation of Sir Lyon was too like ‘ sirloin’! Would they, 
I wonder, after 1892, when he was created a peer, have con- 
sidered that a sirloin led naturally to a ‘ baron’? 

In these years, in the ’eighties, we used to meet often in 
London—always a great pleasure; and all his friends, old and 
young, must have felt grateful to him for bringing among them 
such a charming and graceful wife, who took her place in the old 
country with all the happy ease which belongs to the new one. 

Lord Playfair died in London on the 29th of May, 1898, and 
lies, with others of his race, in the beautiful cathedral yard of 
St. Andrews, a place dear to him from old associations. 

In 1866 there was an election to the Chair of Music in the 
University of Edinburgh which interested us very much, as the 
candidate elected was Mr. Herbert Oakeley, a cousin of my 
brother’s wife, and we had heard much in praise of his musical 
abilities and the beauty of his character from Oxford friends. 
He was of a retiring disposition, and shy, but further acquaintance 
revealed a singularly simple and modest nature and an attractive 
personality—sensitive, as such natures generally are ; but all who 
knew him well valued him highly. No doubt this sensitiveness 
was severely tried by the knotty problem which faced him on his 
appointment to the Chair of Music and the management of the 
Reid Concert—a problem which had tried all his predecessors. 

The Founder of the Chair, General Reid, in his will prescribed 
merely that his Professors should cause a concert to be given on 
the General’s birthday, 14th of February, so that the repeated 
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performance of some of his compositions—notably ‘ The Garb of 
Old Gaul ’—might keep his name in remembrance. But the 
memory of the just and their wishes are not always held in the 
respect they would desire, and from one cause and another end- 
less bickerings arose over these concerts between the Senatus, 
the professors, the students, and the general public, culminating, 
at the last concert before Mr. Oakeley’s election, in something 
like a riot. This is not the place to consider all the arrangements 
finally made; but in the result the Reid Concert, which later 
blossomed into the Reid Festival, became one of the great 
musical events of the year in Edinburgh, and Sir George Grove 
in his ‘ Musical Dictionary’ says: ‘The Reid Festival is one 
which would do honour to any city in Great Britain or even 
Germany.’ Up to this time the Reid Concert had been a mere 
performance of so-called ballads and operatic excerpts by a 
‘starring’ company. Under Professor Oakeley’s régime in 
seventy-two Festival Concerts Edinburgh heard (often for the 
first time) many of the grandest symphonies of the great Masters. 
Probably these concerts did much to stir up and confirm the 
musical taste of Edinburgh, which is now gratified by a 
series of yearly concerts of the highest classical music, besides 
innumerable other concerts, and periodical visits from all the 
greatest instrumental and vocal performers. 
Another triumph for Professor Oakeley before his retirement 
in 1891 was the institution by the University Commissioners of a 
Faculty and Curriculum in Music in the University of Edinburgh, 
which fulfilled his most cherished aspirations. Though the chief 
part of his professional teaching was done, one may say, at the 
Reid Concerts and at those of the University Musical Society, and 
above all by the mouth of the class-room organ, he delivered each 
year courses of lectures bearing on music and its developments 
in different ages and countries. In one of these lectures he 
related the following story of Dr. Johnson and Boswell : ‘I told 
him ’ (writes poor Boswell) ‘ that music affected me to such a 
degree as often to excite my nerves painfully, producing alternate 
sensations of pathetic dejection so that I was ready to shed tears, 
and of daring resolution so that I was inclined to rush into the 
thickest part of the battle.’ ‘‘‘ Sir,”’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘I 
should never hear it if it made me such a fool!’’’ One is 
never sorry to be reminded of a humorous snub of Dr. Johnson’s. 
Professor Oakeley’s musical compositions were numerous. 
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Perhaps the most widely known of his minor compositions was his 
setting of Tennyson’s ‘ Tears, idle tears,’ which was sung in 
Edinburgh by Madame Titiens. She was so mystified by some 
of the words that she asked if the ‘ glimmering square’ was a 
square in London !—and yet the glory of her voice and the beauty 
of the music were such that many of her audience shed tears—not 
idle! The beautiful sacred song, ‘Comes at times ’"—words by 
his friend Mr. Gregory Smith—was set by Professor Oakeley to 
very noble strains of music, and was performed before the Queen 
at the function of unveiling the statue of Prince Albert in 
Charlotte Square in 1876. On this occasion the Queen sent for 
Professor Oakeley to Holyrood, expressed great admiration for the 
musical composition she had heard, and knighted him. ‘ Comes 
at times ’ was performed at the Memorial Service in Westminster 
Abbey on the first anniversary of Dean Stanley’s death; and 
Canon Duckworth wrote on this occasion to Sir Herbert, ‘ I do not 
think I have ever witnessed a profounder sensation made by any 
music in the Abbey, and it is only due to you to teil you of the 
warm admiration which your composition received.’ Yet again 
it was heard, at the Funeral Service in Edinburgh of Sir 
Alexander Grant in 1884, the year of the Edinburgh Ter- 
centenary, which our Principal had designed and so admirably 
carried out. 

In the summer of 1872 Sir Herbert had met with a serious 
accident while driving up the Zermatt Valley, in Switzerland. 
The horse stumbled, and the carriage, with Sir Herbert in it, fell 
down some fifteen feet into the torrent below. From this accident 
he never quite recovered, and never again played with comfort 
on the organ, though the marvellous dexterity of his left foot 
concealed to a great extent the incapacity of the right one. After 
six months’ rest he resumed his organ recitals in Edinburgh, to 
the great delight of his friends, and he was touched and cheered 
by the warm reception given him by his students on this his first 
appearance after his accident. 

In 1888 Sir Herbert went as a delegate from Edinburgh, with 
Sir William Muir and Professor Kirkpatrick, to a brilliant and 
unique Commemoration of the Eighth Centenary of Bologna 
University—mother of Universities—with which our own 
University of St. Andrews was affiliated. Specially interesting 
features of the occasion were the congratulatory addresses, 
chiefly in Latin, read by a University delegate from each nation. 
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With respect to the address from Great Britain (in Latin), which 
was read by that great scholar, the late Sir Richard Jebb, ap 
unconsciously severe satire on the English pronunciation of 
Latin appeared in a Bolognese journal of the following day, 
After mentioning the language in which each address had been 
delivered, the Italian reporter stated that the English represen. 
tative spoke in English— parld il rappresentante dell’ Inghilterra 
in Inglese.’ This anecdote seems worth repeating at this time, 
when the minds of classical scholars interested in the education 
of youth are exercised in this matter of pronunciation, and seem 
slowly moving, as is the wont of the conservative English mind, 
in the direction of quitting their isolated position and assimilating 
it more closely—at any rate, in the sound of the vowels—to the 
pronunciation of Latin in all civilised countries. Even if this 
consummation is ever reached, one sometimes wonders if Virgil, 
could he hear the ‘ stateliest measure ever moulded by the lips of 
man ’ uttered by one of the moderns, would recognise it as the 
tongue of which he had such perfect mastery? Perhaps not; but 
i¢ certainly never again would be taken for English / 

In 1869 Mr. Lister was unanimously elected to the Edinburgh 
Chair of Surgery, vacant by the retirement of Mr. Syme. He was 
born in 1827, and was the son of Mr. Jackson Lister, a merchant 
in London, and one whose marked character and high sense of 
rectitude exercised a very great influence on his son—a fact which 
the latter acknowledged with gratitude, not only in the obituary 
he wrote of his father, but on many other occasions. It was 
evident that he had been brought up in an earlier generation 
when the Fifth Commandment had not yet been abrogated, but 
was held to be as binding on the conscience as the others. In 
distinct contradiction to this theory was the experience, so cha- 
racteristic of the present time, of a Scotsman who was heard 
exclaiming, ‘ Weel, I may not have had an ower high opeenion 
o’ my ain parents, but I never considered them the pairfect eediots 
my bairns think me! ’ 

Mr. Lister was educated mainly at the University of London, 
and after taking his degree he did important work at University 
College Hospital for several years as house physician and house 
surgeon with Dr. Walsh and Mr. Erichsen respectively. In 1852 
he came to Scotland on a short visit to Mr. Syme, and this led to 
Mr. Lister’s settling in Edinburgh. These two surgeons had at 
once conceived a great admiration for each other’s capacity, and a 
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vacancy unexpectedly occurring Syme appointed Lister as his 
house surgeon. This association resulted in a warm personal 
friendship, which was cemented by Lister’s marriage, a few years 
later, with Syme’s eldest daughter, Agnes: one who throughout 
her life afforded him unwearied help in the pursuit of his investi- 
gations and experiments. Indeed, of them it might be truly said 
they ‘ walked this world yoked in all exercise of noble ends.’ 

In 1862 Mr. Lister was appointed to the Chair of Systematic 
Surgery in Glasgow, succeeding Professor James Adair Laurie, 
a valued friend and connexion of my own, and one of that 
noble and numerous army of ‘beloved physicians’ who have 
called forth the undying gratitude of the many who have found 
in them their best, most helpful, and most sympathetic friend 
in their hour of greatest need. Robert Louis Stevenson, in the 
preface to ‘ Underwoods,’ has expressed his gratitude to some of 
those who gave him ‘ sage counsel in cumber ’ with an eloquence 
we cannot emulate, but with a feeling which we strongly share. 

When in Glasgow, the gravity and constant prevalence of 
septic diseases in his wards and the distressing mortality so 
disappointed, pained, and distressed Mr. Lister that his thoughts 
turned more and more to the question of the cause and preven- 
tion of these diseases. It was out of this ‘ divine discontent’ 
with things as they were that his vigorous and inventive brain 
was stirred by that overwhelming impulse to ‘ move mountains ’ 
and conquer difficulties, and this at last he did victoriously. 

In 1869 Mr. Lister left Glasgow and came to Edinburgh to 
fill the Chair of Surgery that had been so ably occupied by his 
friend and father-in-law, Mr. Syme. Here he perfected his anti- 
septic treatment. Although already in Glasgow the soundness 
of the principle on which he was proceeding had been thoroughly 
established, the methods by which those principles were carried 
into practice were still cumbrous and far from perfect. Thus, 
both Universities may claim a share in the glory and honour of 
having promoted the birth and childhood of a discovery which 
has perhaps done as much to save life as chloroform has done 
to alleviate pain. 

We had known Mr. Syme and his family very well, and had 
received much kindness from them, so it was a double pleasure 
that the new Professor was his son-in-law. He and his wife 
lived very quietly and went out very little, but when we did 
meet it was a great pleasure, and no one could know Mr. Lister 
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without wishing to call him friend. Dr. John Brown once gaid 
of him, ‘ You have only to look at his face to see how uninjured 
he has been in his walk through life.’ 

His parents held the Quaker rule 

Which doth the human feelings cool, 


But he was trained in Nature’s school, 
Nature had blest him. 


From them he probably inherited the self-control and spiritual 
calm which were so conspicuous in his fine face, and which must 
have often brought strength and comfort to his suffering 
patients. One of these patients, afterwards so well known, was 
Mr. W. E. Henley. He had suffered much from his earliest 
years, and came, a young man, from his home at Gloucester to 
the Edinburgh Infirmary, where he was laid up for many months, 
suffering much, but turning his experience, if not into favour 
and prettiness, into some very striking poetry—a sequence of 
twenty-eight pieces, which he entitled ‘In Hospital,’ and which 
Mr. Leslie Stephen brought out in the Cornuiitn Macazing. 
These are now included in the latest edition of Mr. Henley’s 
Poems, published in 1907. In one of these poems, headed 
‘ Clinical,’ he thus describes Lister : 
Here’s the Professor 
In he comes first 
With the bright look we know, 


From the broad white brows the kind eyes 
Soothing, yet nerving you. 


And again, at greater length, in Sonnet X. : 


THE CHIEF. 


His brow spreads large and placid, and his eye 
Is deep and bright, with steady looks that still. 
Soft lines of tranquil thought his face fulfil— 
His face at once benign and proud and shy. 
If envy scout, if ignorance deny, 

His faultless patience, his unyielding skill, 
Innumerable gratitudes reply. 

His wise, rare smile is sweet with certainties, 
And seems in all his patients to compel 

Such love and faith as failure cannot quell. 
We hold him for another Herakles 

Battling with custom, prejudice, disease 

As once the son of Zeus with Death and Hell. 


I need offer no apology for quoting at length a sonnet that gives 
such a vivid and true description of Professor Lister, written by 
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one who afterwards became well known as a poet, essayist, and 
journalist. 

While in the Infirmary here, Mr. Henley became acquainted 
and soon was intimate with Robert Louis Stevenson, and in the 
‘Hospital Sketches ’ there is a sonnet, ‘ Apparition,’ which is a 
very vivid characterisation of that elf-like genius as he then 
appeared. Years after, Mr. Henley, in collaboration with R. L. 
Stevenson, wrote a play called ‘ Deacon Brodie,’ a man who, to 
parody Goldsmith, was apparently contrived by nature ‘a double 
debt to pay : burglar by night, a carpenter by day.’* Asa clever 
craftsman he was much respected, and was a well-known lay 
member of the Church till, to the horror and astonishment of the 
town, he was apprehended in a large burglary case, which proved 
to be by no means his first attempt in that line. His house in 
the Lawnmarket still bears the name of Brodie’s Close, and is 
remarkable for the beautiful plaster decoration of one of the 
ceilings and for being sometimes a happy hunting-ground for 
old furniture. 

Mr. Henley, after the recovery of his health, did not stay 
very long in Edinburgh, but I remember meeting him and his 
wife once at Professor Butcher’s. He was a striking-looking 
man, florid and rough-hewn, and he seemed strong and vigorous 
in spite of his lameness and of all he had gone through and 
suffered. He spoke much to me of a wonderful little girl he had— 
aged about three, I think, but far beyond her years in intellect 
and character, and of such a noble appearance that they always 
called her ‘The Emperor.’ When parents praise their own 
children so highly, one takes their account cum grano ; but, some- 
how, in this case it carried conviction, and I felt a deep interest 
in this little child whom I never saw. Shortly after this meeting 
the Henleys went to live in one of the suburbs of London, and I 
was not surprised when I heard that several artists went con- 
stantly down to see, not so much the poet-father as the imperial 
child. ‘Whom the gods love die young,’ and I think she was 
not quite seven when she died. If merely hearing of her made 
such an impression on a stranger’s imagination, what must her 
loss have been to her passionately loving parents? 

But this is a long digression, and I return to the subject I 
began to write about—Professor Lister, whose name, now of such 
world-wide fame, takes me back to the happy days in the ’sixties. 
? He was called Deacon Erodie as being Deacon of the Guild of Wrights. 
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He came to our house one day, in consultation with Dr. John 
Brown, to see one of our daughters who had sprained her leg in 
walking too far in Switzerland. They put on a splint and con- 
demned her to a month’s complete rest in bed. Professor 
Lister’s kind sympathetic manner lessened the severity of his 
treatment, which was very patiently submitted to. At last the 
day of deliverance arrived, and the patient’s clothes were hung 
on the fender to be aired, and there was a general air of rejoicing, 
but when the Professor came and said, ‘ I am afraid I must order 
another week of rest,’ Dr. John Brown looked, with a sadly 
humorous glance at the clothes airing, and said, ‘ Then she must 
make a shift to do without them!’ I may add the drastic cure 
was efficacious. 

Professor Lister’s manner, like his face, was most gentle and 
gracious: a contrast in that to his distinguished father-in-law, 
Professor Syme, who was somewhat reserved and dry, and in 
consequence rather alarming to a stranger, though this never 
came between him and the many friends whose love and admira- 
tion knew no bounds. His life-long and devoted friend, Dr. John 
Brown, used to say of him: ‘ He never wasted a word nor a drop 
of blood ’—in the latter expression alluding to the wonderful 
rapidity and skill he showed in performing operations. Dr. 
Brown, too, told of Mr. Syme, when a student and living in a 
small way, never buying anything in furniture or plate—however 
small the quantity—but of the very best, so that when he 
succeeded in making a fortune (of which he never felt any doubt) 
these things could be added to, but not altered. 

How proud Professor Syme would have been had he lived to 
see the honours heaped on his son-in-law and known that his 
great discovery of the antiseptic treatment had done so much to 
save life. Mr. Lister was created a baron in 1897. 

I cannot conclude this very inadequate account of Lord Lister 
better than by quoting the eloquent words of Lord Rosebery 
when, on December 14, 1909, he opened the new hall and 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. After a most interest- 
ing account of one of his ancestors, Gilbert Prymrose, chirurgeon 
in 1569, he ended his speech with these words: ‘ There was one 
surgeon to whom the whole universe owed a debt of gratitude, 
and he was a Fellow of the College of Surgeons of Edinburgh.’ 
Lord Rosebery then instanced the example of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who said in his last discourse to the Royal Academy 
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that he would wish that the last name he pronounced from that 
place should be that of Michael Angelo; so Lord Rosebery asked 
them to allow him to conclude by giving them the toast, Lord 
Lister ! 

Before concluding some recollections of men well known in 
Edinburgh and in the world, I should like to say a few words of 
one of my own sex, whose incomparable merits made a great im- 
pression on all who knew her ; but as she lived in the days before 
Suffragettes, never wrote a book, never spoke from a platform, 
and was content to live in the heart of her friends, it is less easy 
to write about her than of many whose qualities were possibly 
inferior, though better advertised. 

Mrs. Cuningham was a daughter of General Trotter, a 
younger son of a Trotter of Morton Hall. Her brother, Richard 
Trotter, succeeded to Morton Hall in 1858. When I knew her, 
she was the widow of Lord Cuningham, one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice, and had been for many years very delicate and 
confined to her couch. But, as by a miracle, she completely 
recovered, no traces of invalidism remained on either body or 
mind, and the impression she left on all her friends was of mens 
sana in corpore sano. 

She lived in and welcomed to her charming house in Moray 
Place all and sundry, believing in the saying that in entertaining 
strangers you may entertain angels unawares; and though, no 
doubt, often disappointed in this expectation, she never showed 
it and never relaxed her kindness. How often have I wished 
that I had taken notes of the many happy hours I have spent with 
her !—her conversation was so vigorous and racy, sparkling with 
anecdotes and brilliant in reminiscences of old times and of 
people passed away, but who lived again in her vivid descriptions. 
She spoke often of her aunt, Miss Menie Trotter, of Morton Hall— 
one of those remarkable women almost peculiar to the Scotland of 
the past—simple, humorous, cultivated, retaining much of the 
vernacular in speech, which seemed to add point to the wit and 
shrewd common-sense of their remarks. Miss Trotter was eccentric 
in dress, penurious in small things, but her generosity could rise 
to heights undreamt of by far richer people. She would trust 
no banks or securities, and kept all her bills and bank-notes in a 
green silk bag that hung on her toilet glass, and on the table 
were two white bowls, one filled with silver, the other with copper. 
One day, visiting a friend of hers (a widow), she found her dying 
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with a great weight on her mind because of the almost penniless 
state in which she was leaving her young family. Miss Trotter 
was silent at the time, but on returning home she said to her 
niece, Mrs. Cuningham: ‘ Now, Margaret, ye’ll tell Peggy to 
bring down the green silk bag on my toilet-table, and ye’ll tak’ 
twa thousand pounds out o’ it, and give them to Walter Ferrier 
for behoof of thae orphan bairns. I want to make good the 
words that ‘‘ God would provide ’’ for them. For what else was 
I sent that way this morning but as a humble instrument in His 
hands? ’ 

Another touching story of her aunt Mrs. Cuningham told me, 
and though it made a great impression on my mind, my memory 
for details is so blurred that I gladly avail myself of the account 
given of the same incident in Miss Susan Ferrier’s ‘ Memoirs’ : 


When Miss Trotter was confined to bed and felt her end approaching, 
she bade Mrs. Cuningham look at a little engraving of a young man that 
hung on the wall of her room. ‘Do ye know, Margaret, whose picture that 
is? I would like to tell ye about it. That’s Jamie Pitcairn. He was but 
a young medical student in those days, but he rose to distinction in his pro- 
fession after that. He was of a noble nature, and had a kindly heart, and 
he was the only one in the whole world that ever showed me any tenderness 
or affection, and much did I love him, and we were deeply attached to ane 
anither. My mother and my sister, Joanna, were proud and overbearing, and 
looked down upon Jamie, but my auldest sister, Mrs. Douglas, had a mair 
feeling heart, and often took me with her to visit at Dr. Culien’s, where I 
met Jamie, and many happy hours we spent there. Whiles he would come 
and drink tea with Mrs. Douglas. Her house was at the head of the Brunts- 
field Links, and the windows looked out on the country and up to Arthur’s 
Seat. One evening we three sat there building our airy castles—a happy 
party !—the beautiful world before us and the birds singing joyfully, when 
the door opened and four black eyes like a thundercloud darkened the room. 
They fell upon me like a spell that froze my very heart’s blood. I can never 
forget the look of disdain they coost upon Jamie. He never spoke, but took 
up his hat, gave one kind look to me, left the room, and I never saw him 
again. They were cruel to me; I was taken home to suffer, and he never 
married. I had no friend left, for my sister, Mrs. Douglas, went to France 
for the education of her daughter, who, in the course of time, became Lady 
Dick of Prestonfield. So I wandered among the hills and held communion 
with Him who is the Father of the afflicted, and when I looked over the 
varied land and the restless sea, and down upon the broom and the flowers 
that were offering up their mute praise and incense to their Creator, I found 
the comfort that passes understanding. Mony ane thought when I went 
those long walks that I was my lane, but I never was my lane, for the Maker 
of this beautiful world was my constant companion.’ Pointing again to the 
engraving, she added, ‘ Now, that’s the picture.of Jamie Pitcairn.’ A day 
or two after this she died. ‘So past the strong, heroic soul away.’ 


But all Mrs. Cuningham’s reminiscences were not sad: far 
from it! She was very humorous, and appreciated the same 
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quality in her quaint old butler, Knight, whose silent welcome 
at the hall-door added greatly to the greeting that never failed 
one in the drawing-room. Mrs. Cuningham having been obliged 
to get a new coachman to replace her faithful old one, Knight 
remarked to her one day he did not think much of her new 
acquisition. She said, ‘ But why, Knight? I think he is very 
suitable : what ails you at him?’ ‘ Weel, he’s ower much ta’en 
up wi’ his wife to attend properly to his work.’ ‘ Be thankful, 
Knight, it’s not with your wife,’ was her caustic reply. 

At that time, dinners being generally at six o’clock, a regular 
tea-table was spread in the drawing-room at eight o’clock, and 
Mrs. Cuningham, having ascertained that a friend, who was 
staying with her, never took tea in the evening, told Knight only 
one cup need be brought up. But when the tray appeared, every- 
thing was 4 deuz, and to her question, ‘ Why did you bring up 
two when I told you one was enough?’ ‘Just for decency’s 
sake’ was the reply. No doubt the visitor felt rather glad that 
she had not been taken at her word, and had the chance of 
indulging in a comfortable cup of tea! 

At the time I knew her Mrs. Cuningham spent most of her 
summers at Morton House, the dower-house of Morton Hall—the 
home of her childhood; and a visit to her there was always a 
refreshment to body and spirit. I remember I was very much 
struck by the way in which she read family prayers in the morn- 
ing : it gave one the impression of listening to something one had 
never heard before, the well-known words becoming, as it were, 
new in her clear articulation and sympathetic tones. A picture, 
too, she looked of simple, dignified old age, as with grave 
demeanour she turned the pages of what was truly to her the 
Book of Life. 

Lord Rosebery, in his admirable and well-timed advice that 
school-children should have far more attention paid to their 
reading aloud in an articulate and intelligent way, would have 
been quite satisfied with the manner in which this too much 
neglected art was discharged by this dear old lady, whose like we 
shall not see again, and whose memory I love to dwell on. 
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I nave called this paper ‘College at Eton: a Point of View,’ 
because of all views of Eton the Colleger’s varies most. It would 
be quite possible, I think, to dip into the history of one of the 
masters’ houses at Eton at any period of the last fifty years 
or so, and to find the outlook of the boys of that house upon the 
life of the school pretty nearly the same. If you read such a 
book as Major Gambier Parry’s ‘ Annals of an Eton House ’ you 
realise something of that continuity of outlook: the house 
throughout looks at the school and at itself with the same eyes, 
But with College it is different. A house remains the same 
because its composition, although it alters, never receives any 
violently different addition. A house each half assimilates its 
new boys much as a flower-vase is filled up with fresh water. 
College, on the other hand, receives its additions as though 
they were geological strata. The result is solid, but the com- 
ponent parts are often unlike each other. The point of view 
of the boys differs. 

The reason is the election system. There are seventy boys 
in College, and on an average twelve or thirteen leave Eton 
every year. Their places are filled by the boys elected to the 
Foundation each year in the July Scholarship examination, and 
this group of boys, or ‘ Election,’ as it is called, joins College 
as a separate entity. From the very first it has its own individual 
characteristics, and never wholly mingles into the life of the 
election above or below it. The reason for that, again, is in 4 
sense geographical. ‘The lowest fifteen boys in College live in 
Chamber : in the diminished remains of Long Chamber, which 
once held the whole seventy. Chamber is a large, long, lofty 
room with a centre space surrounded by cubicles, and in that 
room—dormitory, study, playroom combined into one—each 
election is placed as it comes to the school; and in that room 
each election finds itself out, gets its, level, develops its temper. 
The development can be singularly different. An election is 
naturally infiuenced by the character of its leading members, 
by the wit or humour of the few, possibly by the abnormal pro- 
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divities of a single boy. It can become a solid election, an 
unstable election, a turbulent and volcanic election. As such 
it moves up through College to Sixth Form, infecting and in- 
fuencing College as it goes, but never wholly lost or mingled. 
Even the five succeeding years of school life—even the years 
that follow school life—do not alter the sense of separateness 
ingrained by that first year in Chamber : and it is that separate- 
ness which determines the point of view from which the Colleger 
looks not only on the life of the school, bué into the spirit of 
the life of College itself. 

But if there are differences, there are also common stand- 
points. The school life of the Colleger begins almost inevitably 
with a certain loneliness. Times have changed since the days 
when the small King’s Scholar crept fearfully back to ‘ tuggery ’ 
—a name for College which endures—hiding in the folds of his 
gown a pie cooked in his tutor’s kitchen. Things are no longer 
what they were in the time of the author of ‘ Seven Years at 
Eton,’ when, as that writer gracefully observes, ‘it was a regular 
thing that a tug who showed himself in any part of a tutor’s 
house except the pupil-room should be received like a dog in 
a skittle-alley.’ He, it may be remembered, was reassured as 
to the social status of Collegers by discovering, while writing his 
book, ‘the name of a Peer’s son on the Foundation.’ To that 
eminence had College risen in 1882. But the spirit which dis- 
cerns Peers’ sons from afar is a lasting thing. It remains: it 
mingles with the cheerful thoughtlessness which belongs to inky 
hands and crumpled collars, and it adds a little to the solitariness 
of a new boy not yet used to the weight of his gown. In maturer 
years, when the Sixth Form Colleger descends, with Sixth Form’s 
privileges, to walk bareheaded through Fourth Form passage 
into School Yard, Fourth Form passage is silent. But in the 
early days, when it was necessary to make all haste alone down 
the worn staircase in view of the over-punctuality of a division- 
master distant in New Schools, it could be disconcerting to find 
an enthusiastic ring of Lower boys waiting for a stray small 
Colleger at the bottom. Perhaps even that does not happen 
now, but as regards the master who took that particular division 
in Lower School, I think there must be others besides myself 
who did not feel thankful to him. One of the chief recollections 
of my first few days at Eton is that, however late for school I 
was myself, that particular master never was punctual. 
49—2 
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You come back to the simplest causes in these things. The 

outward badge of the gown: the surviving tradition of the pie 
hidden in the gown : that was enough in my day. We in College 
‘tugged mutton-bones,’ I was assured soon after arrival at Eton 
by an Oppidan Lower boy, who had come with me from the same 
preparatory school; the vision was of an obscure esurience, of 
struggling for an unworthy diet. He had heard only the old 
derivation of the word, and he believed it; very likely it is 
believed to-day. In the higher divisions of the school these 
traditions and differences merge and are forgotten; in the lower 
parts, like oral traditions of the countryside, they are preserved 
with a refreshing persistency. 

Games accentuated the difference between Colleger and 
Oppidan more perhaps in my time than now. To-day, the School 
and College game systems have changed, the College system in 
particular as regards cricket ; football was always well managed 
in College. But cricket was not. Things were better before I 
left, but certainly at the beginning of my time it was the most 
difficult thing for a boy in Chamber to get any game of cricket 
during the day except in Chamber-game, which went on ‘ after 
six ’ until it was too dark to see; it went on after that, too. But 
to get no cricket except Chamber-game meant that during every 
‘after twelve’ and ‘after four ’—that is, for the best part of 
a summer's day—there was nothing to do. ‘True, there was 
Sixpenny. Sixpenny was a club open to all Lower boys, and I 
remember nothing better than my first attempt at a game there. 
Early in my first summer half two or three of us, having dis- 
covered Sixpenny, decided that there should be a chance of a 
game of cricket after twelve. Collegers had been picked up in 
Sixpenny before : Collegers might be picked up again. We went 
to try, knowing that when other Collegers had been picked 
up, they had been known to be particularly good cricketers, 
generally through other boys who had played with them at pre- 
paratory schools. We had no such fame; still, we went to try. 
We stood there bejore the choosing captains, sh yly enough, as 
befitted the unknown : very likely, as boys would, standing a little 
out of the way and behind more obvious cricketers, hoping, I cannot 
see with what reason, that the choice might yet fall upon us. 
The choice came to the eleventh, even to the twelfth man upon 
either side, and fell not on us at all; still, there was hope re- 
maining : the second game was yet to be picked up. We waited 
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for the second game. We waited, even, for the third : we stood, 
perhaps, a little nearer ; when the choice came somewhere to the 
seventh or eighth we may have edged farther in. The result 
did not vary. After ten days or so, the keepers of Sixpenny, 
had they known it, picked up without us. 

That system has been bettered, and there are to-day masters 
who make it their business to see that boys who want a game of 
cricket can get one. But the old system served, so far as I 
am concerned, to throw into relief the extraordinarily good 
organisation of College football. If the Colleger realised, perhaps 
without much surprise, certainly with some heart-burning, how 
little he could expect from school cricket, he also realised very 
strongly how much he had been given in College football. The 
genius of College in those days, perhaps from the first, had 
decided that football was the greater game of the two, and had 
directed its most careful energies towards making the most of its 
material. Those energies survive: the system remains. With 
College-game, Lower College, and Chamber-game—with each of 
those three at the Wall and in the Field, and besides those six 
a game for the College Wall eleven in Tuesday’s Mixed Wall, and 
in addition to all those College kick-about—there was enough 
opportunity there for more than College’s seventy. There used 
to be almost too much, indeed; on a whole holiday you could 
get as many as three games, and one of them a match, if you 
could stand up through the three. College football, summed up 
roughly, was six games a week for Chamber, and six or more, 
including kick-about, for everybody else. Most Oppidans, and 
Lower boys in particular, had nothing like those chances. 

College kick-about is an outstanding memory. All College. 
except Chamber-game when playing at the Wall, came to kick- 
about, and possibly half a dozen masters would be there too, 


so that there might be perhaps fifty boys and men standing in 


a large circle, with the ‘ colours” in the centre. There were 
about fifteen footballs for the fifty, and the sound of the fifteen 
thumping and bumping, and the sight of them rising and falling, 
volleyed up like the lights of a Roman candle, and volleyed again 
before touching ground, remain one of the most joyous of all my 
school recollections. The Eton ball is a very small one : it needs 
far more accurate kicking than the Association ball, and 1 do 
not think there is in any game a keener sense of sudden satis- 
faction than in a perfectly timed volley with it. One should 
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keep Eton footballs to kick about in later life : growing old would 
be a slower process. The masters who came to College kick-about 
grew old more slowly than the others. They, no doubt, helped 
to make it what we certainly believed it to be, far better than 
School kick-abovt. There was the present head-master, for 
instance: he used occasionally, returning from a walk, to join 
kick-about black-coated and top-hatted, generally carrying a 
marvellous walking-stick—such as a club as Briareus should 
brandish. Another master who attended in a top-hat was the 
author of the School Song, and the kicking of both was not less 
wonderful than their composure. ‘Tiop-hats, doubtless, belong 
to the great days, the old games; but they do not suit kick-about 
well. They were frequently removed from behind by chance 
balls which would have done no damage to a cap; and to have 
your hat struck suddenly from your head by a muddy football 
must surely be a most exasperating experience. But they knew 
how such blows should be met. A vision remains with me of a 
small boy standing behind one of those hats—I do not remember 
to which of the two it belonged—and having the misfortune to 
kick a ball very hard full at the hat, so that it fell a yard or two 
away. He paled with horror. However, the owner of the hat, 
volleying a ball as he stepped forward, picked up the hat without 
turning round to see who might be the offender. The small 
boy, for his part, finding vent for his confusion in a wild display 
of energy, was at that moment rushing at another ball. Just as 
the hat was replaced he kicked the ball: there was a terrific con- 
cussion, and the hat again flew forward plastered with mud. 
Again it was replaced, again without comment, and wonder 
succeeded horror on the face of the small boy. This, surely, 
was greatness. 

An even more vivid recollection is of a new master who was 
not a Colleger, and who came to kick-about for the first time. He 
did not know the etiquette of kick-about, which is that you may 
take up what place you choose, but that having gone there you 
must stay there, and must not take balls that are running to some 
one else. However, he enjoyed himself immensely; he gave an 
admirable exhibition of energy and perseverance, and kicked 
every ball within reach and in every-possible direction. His 
neighbours, meanwhile, suffered. One of them, an original soul 
who would have been equally content if footballs had never been 
invented, looked on, resigned to fate. Walking up to College 
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back from the field, he meditated apart. ‘ A thousand shall fall 
beside thee,’ he murmured, ‘and ten thousand at thy right 
hand; but it shall not come nigh thee.’ 

Both football and cricket set College apart from the games 
of the school. College has even a separate ‘ colour’ for cricket 
—a distinction seldom awarded in my time: it is true that few 
deserved it. But nothing marks College separate from the school 
more plainly and clearly than the Wall and the Wall-game. In 
my day College could not enter for any House Cup, so much apart 
ran the currents of College and school life and feeling. To-day, 
with certain restrictions, it is possible for College elevens to take 
a much greater share in school competitions. But the House 
Football Cup is still forbidden, and if (which was once threatened) 
the entering of College teams for the House Cup were to entail 
the altering of the conditions under which College uses the Wall, 
forbidden it had better remain. To the Wall and the Wall-game 
belong some of the greatest of College traditions ; perhaps because 
they are boys’ traditions, and owe nothing to any gift or any 
influence exterior to College, the greatest of all. 

The Wall-game itself is more than a game. It is through the 
Wall-game that a Colleger learns first not only that he is a Colleger, 
but that as a Colleger he has a duty. It is the duty of Collegers 
—so we learned without a word of duty being spoken—to beat 
Oppidans at the Wall on St. Andrew’s Day. It is the duty of the 
smallest and most insignificant of Collegers—so we were taught in 
silence—to throw his whole energies into the learning and playing 
of the Wall-game, so that when his turn comes he shall be ready 
and able. The rules of the Wall-game are a creed : we were made 
perfect in them with pains, and they are really complicated ; yet 
I can no more remember learning them than I can remember 
being taught to read. We learned them from each other, from 
doing the wrong thing and suffering for it. My first recollection 
of the Wall-game is the grey light of short ‘ after fours ’ on whole 
school-days, with stray members of the College Wall eleven coming 
to look on and encourage beginners in Chamber-game. It was 
the only game in which any instruction was given. Nobody 
cared twopence how a small Colleger played cricket; he might 
play good cricket, or bad cricket, or no cricket at all; cricket did 
not matter. But the Wall-game mattered. The Keepers of 
College Wall, because it mattered, would leave kick-about to come 
and stand near the line, urging the inexperienced to kick—to 
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kick, if not the ball, something. They, august and admirable 
men in Sixth Form, wearing Mixed Wall caps, commanded the 
unskilled and the feeble to perform prodigies, and the prodigies 
were attempted. The Keeper of the Wall, perhaps, would himself 
form a calx buily, which is a matter of some science; and ag he 
stooped in the mud to form it, you, possibly, playing ‘ outside,’ 
where the least necessary players generally did play, held his 
Mixed Wall cap. 

As to the merits of the game itself, to outsiders there may 
be little in it worth watching. ‘The ‘ Walls’ in their caps and 
sacks, the kneeling ‘ seconds,’ the heaving bully, perhaps appear 
to thém a very uncouth business; the waiting for the chance of 
sudden distinction which is the lot of the ‘ behinds’ may seem 
to them to make the game, considered as football, slow. To 
outsiders calx bullies, in particular, cannot be explained; they 
must be played in. Yet for those who know the game well it 
has an extraordinary fascination. I do not think I realised how 
deeply ingrained the rules of the game can become, how absolute 
an instinct the playing of it can get to be, until last St. Andrew’s 
Day, when a single incident tested the memory of twenty years. 
The ball had been kicked out, and was running near the line to 
College ‘ goals.” He could have stopped it well outside bad calx. 
I found myself calculating that he would stop it just inside calx, 
and feeling certain that he would do so. He did stop it, just 
where I knew he would ; but it was not until the bully was formed 
that I could remember the reason. A bully formed exactly on 
that spot gave to the Collegers, as defending side, a particular 
advantage. They might ‘furk back ’—they might, that is, kick 
the ball towards their own goal and so behind, out of play. They 
did get the ball behind at once, as it happened. But I had 
remembered that particular rule, or rather that particular 
advantage given by the rules, after more than twenty years. 
After twenty years I should have done the right thing without 
remembering why—a good instance of the thoroughness with 
which those complex rules were taught and learned. 

The Wall-game, in fact, was an activity more separate from 
the life of the school at large than any game at Eton. Probably 
not more than thirty out of the nine hundred Oppidans in any 
winter half played the game at all; possibly not even all the 
eleven who played on St. Andrew’s Day really knew its rules. 
The Wall belonged to College; if not the very bricks, the custom 
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and the use of it. So it still belongs, and it is with the Wall 
first, perhaps, that a Colleger comes to feel that if there is a 
certain separateness in his life from the life outside College, he 
has his own possessions and his own inheritances. It is a gradual 
knowledge—so gradual that the sense of possession comes some- 
times only clearly when possession is a memory. With the Wall 
the fact of ownership is plain : a Colleger in his first year, playing 
there three times a week himself and seeing that no Oppidan 
begins to learn the game until he has been at the school for 
years, realises what College owns quickly enough. He does not 
come quite so soon to a knowledge of the value of College Field, 
but that is because Chamber Field (does Chamber Field still change 
its name to Jordan for the summer?) lies some distance away, 
and the charm of College Field is first for College-game. For 
College-game—that is, for the twenty or thirty best players at 
football or cricket—what more could a field supply? It is broad 
and level, it lies under the very shadow of College, and it con- 
tains all that College needs for the three halves of the school 
year: for both games of football in the winter, for cricket in the 
summer, and for athletic sports in the spring. What Oppidan 
house has such a field? But the charm is not merely the use 
of it. College Field is in the playing-fields, and to a Colleger the 
very heart of them. On one side stands the Wall, on the other, 
beyond a strip of grass, the river; its borders lie under the shade 
of great elms, and to the west of it, above the old brick walls of 
the College gardens, rise the turrets of the chapel and Lupton’s 
Tower. College Field in October, with the elms and the limes 
yellow over Fellows’ Pond; in November, with the stakes set 
across the ground for the match of the year; College Field under 
the wide blue of March, in the sunlight of June, must remain for 
those who have known it for the five or six years of their school- 
time the best not only of the playing-fields, but the best that 
any school could offer to any boy. 

Most of us, I suppose, accepted the traditions, the old 
customs, the old buildings of College in that curiously matter- 
of-fact spirit in which schoolboys and undergraduates do accept 
such things. Perhaps the appeal of antiquity here and there 
has been a little dulled by accidents of restoration, or the tie 
of common inheritance would have gripped the mind fresh to 
it more strongly. College Hall, for instance, has been restored 
twicee—in 1721 and 1858—and though the latter occasion 
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discovered the three old fireplaces which had been hidden behind 
the oak panelling, it also substituted a modern for an old stained- 
glass window, it paved the floor with tiles, and added a new roof. 
The result is the atmosphere of a new hall. A later day has 
supplemented the three large fireplaces with a coil of hot-water 
pipes, so that College dines with the latest inventions. But 
those are not all the changes. The last few years have abolished 
two old customs. ‘ Bever’ went in 1890: ‘ bever’ used to set 
out bread and salt and beer in ‘ after fours’ in the summer, and 
to bread and beer Collegers might come and bring guests with 
them. A summer meal of bread and beer—who would not mourn 
the passing of that relic of simpler days? But there was worse 
to follow. Most of the old oak panelling of Hall was replaced 
by new in 1858, but there was one panel left—one panel which 
for more than three hundred years proclaimed the privilege of 
the mess of four boys which dined nearest to the door on the 
north side of the hall. ‘Queen Elizabethe ad nos gave 
October X 2 loves in a mes 1596.’ That is the old inscription, 
and for more than three hundred years two loaves, instead of 
the customary one loaf, were set before those four boys, according 
to the Queen’s command. Was it not a quaint and ancient 
custom? But it was done away with. Surely it could not have 
been a Colleger who first proposed that economy in the baker’s 
bill. 

One other custom has disappeared unlamented. To-day the 
charity-women receive the charity of the College in money and 
not in kind. They no longer, after College has dined, collect 
what remains. They, doubtless, are better pleased, and College 
Hall is rid of a spectacle which could not be admired. Were 
the charity-women of twenty and thirty years ago really what 
charity-women should be? Were they benign, thrifty, vener- 
able, white-haired old ladies—the typical pensioners of election 
posters? Or did we, with the intolerance of youth, see what 
was not there to be seen? The vision remains with me of a 
meal finished, of grace said ; then of an irruption of black shawls, 
a shaking of scraps of bread, of broken meat, info bags; the 
memory is of unseemly pourings of beer. We called them the 
harpies ; we made them harpy-pies, which were portions of bread 
which concealed mustard and other surprises. We suffered for 
this at the hands of Sixth Form, but more pies, I fear, were 
made. 
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Those were traditions of a ruder day. But College Hall has 
kept traditions and customs worth preserving: the Latin grace 
of every day, the grace sung on Sundays, the celebration of old 
days of festival. The College silver plate, or most of it, was 
melted down when the King needed money in the Civil Wars; 
the College pewter must be worth something to-day. But some 
of the older ceremonial remains, and one of the duties which 
fell to Collegers dining in Hall is already a privilege. The'lowest 
boy but one in ‘ Liberty ’—the six highest boys in Fifth Form 
—has to mark up in a book the number of ‘ messes’ present in 
Hall, and to do that he sits at a desk, on which he is allowed to 
carve his name. J. K. Stephen’s name is there, and A. C. 
Benson’s, and others familiar to all Collegers: some for what 
they have done after their schooldays; others, possibly, merely 
because their names are on that old table. All Collegers 
know the look of those names; many could tell you at once 
whether or not any given name was on the table when they 
knew it. 

Threepenny Day has survived. On February 27 the Provost 
or his deputy solemnly hands each Colleger a threepenny-piece. 
The origin of the custom is the liberality of two Provosts of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, who left one of them twopence 
and the other a penny to every Colleger. But our explanation 
was better than that. It was handed down in Chamber, where 
all superstitions have thrived since the Founder gave his Charter, 
that the threepenny-piece was the medieval equivalent for half 
a sheep; and in Chamber, certainly, there was a strong idea that 
the value of half a modern sheep should be substituted for the 
threepenny-bit. I well remember looking up the price of sheep 
in the Field. Threepenny Day is one of the pleasantest of the 
old survivals. But the custom which, in Hall, might reveal 
College, and the meaning of College, to a stranger belongs to 
St. Andrew’s Day, when the College Wall eleven enter at dinner, 
to be received with silence or with applause. To that day the 
pulse of College life turns and returns again. 

The real air of antiquity is about the Cloisters. It is in the 
wide, cool, stone passages; the passages round which small 
Collegers fled, racing when they should have been at supper or 
back from it, in the dark of winter nights; doubtless they race 
in those shadows to-day. It is about the worn stone stairway 
up to the Hall; it is under the arch of Lupton’s Tower, where 
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Collegers in the old days took off their hats to an image of the 
Virgin. But the very spirit of the Cloisters is at the foot of 
the stone stairs where every Colleger has stood since the sinking 
of the Cloisters well. Cloister pump is an inheritance. It has 
pumped the best water since the days when a severer race of 
Collegers washed at its spout; it has pumped the coldest and 
freshest drinking-water for all Collegers who have slept in 
Chamber. 

And with Cloister pump we are back in Chamber again, with 
the old Chamber customs, the familiar sights and sounds: the 
shout of ‘ Cloister P!’ at which the lowest boy present had to 
fetch a canful of that sacred water; the long, echoing ‘ Here!’ 
which sent every fag in Chamber tearing down Sixth Form 
passage. Chamber, in some outward ways, has changed. To 
me there used to be a fascination in looking at the ceiling, the 
fireplace, the windows, the table, and in remembering that those 
at least remained unaltered from the heroic days of the original 
Long Chamber; Long Chamber with its bullying, its blanket- 
tossing, its rug-riding, its Election Saturday, and its legend of 
the sow stowed away on the leads till she had farrowed to provide 
roast sucking-pig for hungry Collegers below. But to-day the 
ceiling has gone, the fireplace is tiled, electricity lights the 
walls; if is hard to guess how Chamber can be Chamber with 
electric light. But the spirit of Chamber, doubtless, remains: 
the unquestioning obedience to Captain of Chamber, no matter 
how unsuited he may be to exert any authority whatever; the 
spirit which accepts no excuse for failure in the slightest of the 
duties ordained by Chamber as a whole; the independent outlook 
upon the life of the school which comes from the companionship 
of fifteen boys spending the day together, bound by the same 
rules, subject to the same discipline, subject to the same petty 
annoyances, looking back on the same traditions and forward 
to the same ideals. If College is the beginning of the school, 
Chamber is the beginning of College. Electric light does not 
change that. 

The disciplined independence of Chamber is the foundation ; 
College is built on it. The principle of self-government starts 
not from the top, but from the bottom.- It is not that those 
who give orders insist that they shall be obeyed, but that those 
to whom orders are given agree that they will obey them. That 
is why the position of the Master in College is widely different 
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from that of the Master of an Oppidan house. A House Master 
may be assisted or hindered by the Captain of his house; it may 
happen, perhaps, that he has two or three boys of high standing 
in the school to help him, or he may have no boy of standing, or 
the controlling influence among his boys may come from a boy 
low down in the school. But in College it is different. There 
are always the ten boys in Sixth Form at the top, and the 
person in College who is really supreme is the Captain of the 
School, with Sixth Form to back him. The Master in College 
may issue what orders he pleases, but it rests with the Captain 
of the School to see that they are obeyed. The Master in 
College who knows his business recognises the position, and as 
regards discipline he does not command obedience, he obtains 
assistance. Of course, things work in a circle. No doubt a 
Master in College without tact and without character would soon 
have a bad influence; just as a Master with knowledge and dis- 
cretion has a hundred opportunities of moulding the opinions of 
boys whom he must meet every day. But the point in each case 
is that the power he exercises is of personal example rather than 
the direct control of authority. 

Traditions of College accumulate ; the older traditions do not 
alter. An unchanging possession from the beginning of all 
traditions has been the right of a Colleger to do as much work— 
to ‘ sap ’"—as he pleases without reproach. I see that in a recent 
book on Eton, written by an old Colleger, this right appears to 
be forgotten. ‘ All honour to athleticism! It has given the 
deathblow to work,’ I read; and ‘ We all know that work is 
drudgery ; it may be got through sullenly, or scamped, or shirked ; 
anyhow it doesn’t matter.’ That sort of thing has very little 
to do with College. Something nearer to the genius of the place 
was the speech made at the dinner celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of College Debating Society by the then Member for 
Northampton, Mr. H. W. Paul. ‘I stand before you,’ he pro- 
claimed, ‘ an unrepentant, unregenerate sap.’ How did College 
stand in regard to the school? he asked. It was the very centre 
and beginning; the others, the Oppidans, were nothing without 
College. ‘We knew that without us the whole fabric of the 
school would come tumbling about their long ears.’ I hope, 
writing from memory, that I have not misquoted. The metaphor 
is perhaps a little violent, but the sense of isolation as regards 
ideals of work still exists for small Collegers, I imagine, 
descending the stairs to Fourth Form passage. 
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The independence of outlook which belongs to College has 
some very direct consequences; among them is that kind of wit 
which from time to time results in the production of school 
magazines more or less worth reading, and which in my time 
expressed itself in one of the most amusing hoaxes in all College’s 
record. ‘J.K.8.’s’ contributions to the ‘ Etonian’ of his day 
are still remembered, and ‘J. K. §.,’ I remember, contributed 
some verses to a magazine which was run by two members 
of my last year’s Sixth Form—verses which he afterwards 
included in ‘Quo Musa Tendis?’ He wrote them in bed one 
Sunday morning, if I remember right, while we were in Chapel. 
One stanza, perhaps, has something in it of his view of his 
school-life : 
What’s Eton, but a nursery of wrong-righters, 
A mighty mother of effective men, 
A factory of amateur reciters, 
A sharpener of the sword, as of the pen, 
A training-ground for orators and fighters, 
A forcing house of genius? Now and then 
The world at large subsides, abashed and beaten, 
Unable to endure the glare of Eton. 
But how many who know those lines remember also ‘ Eton as 
She is Not’? It is a little book which you cannot buy; it was 
sold out almost as soon as it was printed, twenty-six years ago. 
But to Collegers who remember the gradual making of it, in 
the pages of a certain London weekly magazine, it is without 
price. The editor of the magazine was young, he was guile- 
less, and he wanted authentic public-school news. It was deter- 
mined that he should have it from Eton. My fag-master, who 
disguised himself under the name of J. Goodwin, was the chief 
contributor of paragraphs, and he began with one which somehow 
even now contrives to convey with it an air of perfect security. 
“A great sensation,’ we read on December 5, 1888, ‘is being 
caused among our fellows by a serious fire which broke out at 
Badger’s, a bootmaker in Windsor, on Wednesday night. On 
Thursday morning it was still smouldering when Messrs. T. T. 
Vator and G. Batchett visited the scene, arriving early from 
Eton College. After a short inspection they returned in time 
for the service in Chapel.’ It was felt that this was promising, 
and next week the news was a little more daring : 
A curious custom, says an Etonian, takes place here on certain days in 


College Dining ‘Hall, called ‘ Passing the Green Stuff.’ The second fellow at 
the big fellows’ table suddenly says, ‘Pass me that green stuff,’ referring to 
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a dish of mint placed on the table; then the fellow opposite him stands up, 
and says ‘Surgite’ (arise), on which all the other fellows get up from their 
places and run the fellow who ‘broached’ (i.e. asked for) the green stuff 
round the School paddocks, shouting out such military commands as ‘ Quick 
march! Right turn!’ &c. They then return to dinner, when a ‘ grace-cup’ 
is partaken by all except him who ‘broached’ the green stuff. 


‘Prisoner’s base is a great success,’ we learnt a week or two 
after, ‘and the Paddock is almost always deserted for the 
Cloisters.’ But there were other interesting ceremonies to be 
described : 


Another curious custom at Eton is ‘Slunching the Paddocks.’ On a certain 
day all the Coilegians and Oppidans are provided with a coarse sort of 
pudding, which is put to the following use : After dinner is over they all go 
to Weston’s and School Paddocks and throw their pudding all over them. 
This is ‘ Slunching the Paddocks,’ the pudding being called ‘Slunch.’ It is 
supposed to be derived from the fact that when Queen Elizabeth visited Eton 
College ‘ she lunched’ (s’lunched) in College ‘Hall, and the students sprinkled 
the paddocks with dry rice in her honour. 


On March 5, 1884, we were given a list of the officials of the 
various school departments. Several of them will be new to 
present Etonians. There were the Captains of the Broach and 
the Slunch, which were the two College boats; the Captain of 
Cricket Tassels, R. J. Lucas; Captain of Fives Tassels, Havager 
Boroughdale; Captain of the Musical Department, R. A. 8. 
Berry-Young ; Captain of the Curling Club, T. T. Vator ; Captain 
of the Spelican Team, Tute Goodhart; Captain of Ushers, 
J. Goodwin; Steward of the Paddocks, H. Beecham Wolley; 
Choragus, C. Wofflington. The Spelican team played their first 
match of the season on March 11 against the Dorney Dubes. 
But even that interesting news was eclipsed by the doings of 
the Collegian Brigade, which admirable corps ‘had another 
march out as far as Brocas Hedges.’ They met with a cata- 
strophe, for ‘ a bull loose in Weston’s Paddock, which they passed 
through on the way, attacked the line, and young Swage was 
knocked over and slightly bruised.’ 

So it went on for some six months, when the editor wrote 
and expressed a desire to come down to Eton and see these 
admirable happenings for himself. This had not been fore- 
seen; but there was no hesitation. He was to come down and 
see a hockey match, I think, between B. Wolley’s ‘ Field Mice’ 
and Flenderbatch’s ‘ Jolly Boys’; and so he did come, and so 
the match was played, with tassels on the caps and all. He went 
back to London and wrote an account of what he had seen; and 
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his pages contained a new and orginal version of the School 
Song, addressed to “ Pulcra Etona,’ and praying among other 


things that— 


Slunna fiuat, 


Semper ruat 


Capti fundamentum. 


*Slunna’ is ‘ slunch,’ ‘ capti fundamentum ’ is sound Latin for 
prisoner’s base. But this was not all, for the readers of the 
magazine were informed that ‘ our Eton correspondence is sup- 
plied by a gentleman who is a universal favourite in College, 
and the editor is pleased to state that he has received letters 
from Etonians all over the world, signifying their approval of 
his reports.’ Have we not most of us become familiar with that 
editorial formula since? The approval, in any case, was 
certainly universal at Eton itself; but one day the editor must 
have received a letter without approval. No more Eton news 
was printed ; the Paddocks were deserted ; the Slunch sank. 

All that was twenty-six years ago, and a quarter of a century 
brings changes. Has College changed? Perhaps; but much 
must remain— 


Still the reaches of the river, still the light on field and hill, 
Still the memories held aloft as lamps for hope’s young fire to fill— 


So wrote the last of the great English poets of Eton. But 
I think the backward glances of a Colleger are not so often at 
the river and the sunshine on the playing-fields as to November— 
to dark mornings, gas-lit passages, winter over College Field. 
The rest remains as all the school sees it : the Fourth of June, the 
river, the Winchester match, the blue caps of the eleven, Chapel 
on drowsy summer afternoons. But the outstanding and abiding 
memory is winter, and of winter days that day first when the 
stakes were roped across College Field, when sawdust lay white 
along the Wall, when small Collegers consulted old Powell, in 
his brown velveteen coat and his wonderful tall hat, as to how 
the match would go. We came at the end of each year to St. 
Andrew’s Day, and I come to it at the end here. To St. Andrew's 
Day belonged the names of heroic days—R. H. Macaulay, H. C. 
Goodhart, J. K. Stephen—to those names College still looks 
back, and with two of them, with the memory of H. C. Goodhart 
and J. K. Stephen, qui ante diem perierunt, the present cere- 
monies of College festivals are linked to-day. 
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St. Andrew's Day sums it all up, and sums up more than 
mere football. ‘Those who have watched the College team leave 
the field after winning on St. Andrew’s Day know that they have 
watched more than the winning of a game; those who haye seen 
the eleven come into Hall that day have heard more than the 
mere applause of players. When a cup is filled and each of the 
eleven in turn raises it and drinks In piam Memoriam J. K. S., 
and each raising of the cup is followed with a shout, that is 
more than careless cheering. It belongs to more days than that 
one day, and to more than that one match; to more than any 
playing of games. Aloofness, challenge, the following of an 
example; separate traditions, ideals which have held through 
centuries; a certain knowledge of sternness, of a difference of 
lives, of work—no boy cheering then would explain the inarticu- 
lateness of it; no man hearing it again would hear only noise 
inarticulate. The few have upheld against the many what they 
meant to uphold ; they have stood in the old ways; the game has 
been played as it should be played. One more year has brought 
the day, and no Colleger could end the day with any other words 
than the old familiar legend, Floreat Etona, et hic noster muralis 
ludus esto perpetuus ! 

Eric Parker. 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
BY S. G. TALLENTYRE. 


Tae idea that old Mr. and Mrs. Forest should take a holiday 
originated with young Mr. and Mrs. Forest, who wanted the 
loan of the parent house for a few weeks while their own cottage 
was being made ready for them. 

Old Forest was a market-gardener in a small snug way in 
the little Kentish town of Stanbridge. 


Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 


The house—a small, low, red house—stood well back from 
the road, but not so far back or so sheltered from it but that old 
Forest, smoking his pipe in the porch of a summer evening, 
could see his farmer friends driving home from market, or catch 
sight of a strolling old crony, and walk down the flagged path to 
the white gate in time to join him as he passed it. 

John Forest was only about sixty-five—but that is still old 
for his class and manner of life; his hair was very white, his 
wholesome red cheeks much wrinkled, and his blue eyes—old 
eyes though they were—neither dull nor faded. Gardener and 
honest man were written on every inch of him: if he was neither 
sharp nor shrewd, he was capable of capably managing his own 
affairs; and if his mind was limited, it had in it something of 
the slow quiet wisdom which comes to men who deal with the 
works of God rather than with the works of man. 

His wife was a tidy, simple, placid body—not, certainly, of 
commanding intellect. That, old Forest was spared. But not 
the less she had, as he had, in her own province, a sufficiency of 
good sense and a nice reverence for his decisions and ability. 
She was a very ordinary-looking old woman, but she had, all 
the same, a homely, sweet face, like the face of the common 
climbing rose which looked through the little window of the ear- 
wiggy arbour at the bottom of the garden, near the violet-bed, 
where sometimes of an evening she sat working, and old John 
read her a réchauffé of the heated debates in the House of 
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Commons, and she looked up and said calmly at intervals, 
‘Dear now! aren’t they spiteful?’ and went on making his 
shirt. 

They had one son, Bob, the apple of their eye, who of course 
had been brought up to the market-gardening business, and 
who had just married a very superior young person, who had 
been maid to a titled lady, and in that capacity had travelled all 
over the Continent. 

Lina—her real name and nature were Angelina, but the 
titled lady had preferred the abbreviation—was, all the same, a 
good, sensible young woman, under a thin veneer of sham 
refinement and culture, and the way in which her parents-in-law 
sat and admired her—the old man with a large horny hand on 
each stout knee, and the old woman with her knitting laid idle 
on her black merino lap—was really touching. Lina was so 
genuinely devoted to Bob that they would willingly have 
forgiven her all her affectations—if they had not mistaken them 
for virtues and the evidences of a superior mind. 

When the young couple returned from an all too short 
honeymoon, and found their own cottage unready for them and 
the best of parents slightly in the way as their hosts in the red 
house, Lina’s brilliant suggestion that the old pair should use 
some of their savings to take a little trip in foreign parts was 
naturally warmly seconded by Bob. 

Old John shook his head at first and laughed, and said, 
‘Mother and I are best in our own place’; and Mary agreed 
because she always agreed, and because she was, if possible, 
more home-loving and home-staying than John himself. But 
there was that comfortable little balance in Stanbridge bank; 
and it would be very nice when one came back to lean over the 
white gate at the end of the path and talk to one’s friends of 
the countries they had never seen and never would see. Bob 
and Lina made arrangements—at first in posse—with the ease 
and rapidity with which one always can arrange other people’s 
affairs; and the doubts in old Mary’s mind were met and 
answered before they ever came to her lips. 

Then Bob—who belonged to that numerous class of persons 
which is always determined to get twenty-one shillings for every 
pound, and so generally ends by getting about fifteen—entered 
into written negotiations with a brand-new travelling firm, of 
mushroom growth and Jarge promises of superseding and under- 
50—2 
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selling the old, proven, excellent managers of foreign trips, to 
whom the most independent of modern travellers owes much, 
and before whose advent the poor and the timid could seldom 
be travellers at all. 

On a momentous night, old John’s slow, steady, toil-marked 
hand wrote a cheque to the order of the new, bustling com- 
pany, Messrs. Stretton and Graham. The small baggage 
allowed by their rules on their personally conducted three weeks’ 
trip to Paris, Montreux, Rome, Florence, Venice, and the 
Italian Lakes, was neatly packed and sent ahead. Mrs. Forest 
gave parting instructions to the little servant, Janet, with a 
vague feeling right up to the last that, after all, it was a dream, 
and they were not really going away at all. Finally, on an 
exquisite April morning—a cool and virginal English April of 
alternate smiles and tears—the old Forests were seen off from 
Stanbridge station by Bob and Lina, several admiring friends, 
and a fat sister of Mary Forest—properly agitated at the sur- 
prising, enterprising, conduct of her relations. 

Old John and Mary settled themselves on the edge of the 
wooden seat of their carriage—for they were not of the class 
which understands how to make itself at ease and arrange for 
its comfort—not at all perturbed, being, in fact, full of the 
valour of ignorance. 

John said, ‘ This is very pleasant, Mary; and as we couldn't 
get our honeymoon when we were young people, we’re getting 
if now’; and Mary acquiesced cheerfully. 

The train ambled calmly, ut the pace to which they were 
used, through pleasant Kentish hop-gardens and cherry- 
orchards, always pausing thoughtfully before entering a station, 
and often after having left one. The guard and engine-driver 
exchanged the time of day and the local gossip with the officials 
of the pretty little stations, where such officials had obviously 
spent all their time attending to the little borders of spring 
flowers on the platform. At one such station, early as it was, 
John spied the daughter of an old friend, and the old friend’s 
daughter spied John; and when she came to the carriage-window 
and heard what they were about, said, ‘ Well, I never! ’ and 
was as astonished as she ought to have been. 

By the time they reached Charing Cross the travellers had 
the sensations of pride and excitement which may be supposed 
to be felt by celebrated explorers starting for a Pole, but without 
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any of the qualms which may assail the boldest of such 
adventurers at times. 

At Charing Cross, there was a party of about two or three 
and twenty persons standing under the clock, with a young man, 
already damp in the face from heat and excitement, reading out 
their names from a paper in his hand, and calling porters and 
gladstone-bags to heel with great peremptoriness and success. 
When he saw the smiling old Forests approaching, at their usual 
leisurely country pace, he called out to them, ‘ Forest, Mr. and 
Mrs. J., I suppose? Hustle, if you please, sir, hustle! You're 
late’; and old John, who had not won his world by hustling, 
slightly quickened his steps and, with Mary’s cotton-gloved 
hand holding on to his sleeve, joined the party. 

Tn another minute Hustler—whose name, in point of fact, 
was Hutton—had driven his flock on to the platform ; in another 
ten he had packed them all into second-class carriages, and, 
having perhaps detected incompetence in the Forests’ appear- 
ance, himself took a seat in their compartment. 

The line was the Forests’ own familiar, easy-going line, but 
it appeared to be suffering from an acute temporary attack of 
mania; for, with a sudden loud snort the train made a mad rush 
in the direction of Dover. 

When Forest had grown a little used to the pace, and had 
calmly observed to his wife, ‘ This is an express, I expect, Mary,’ 
he looked round him. 

Hustler, or Hutton, who had the name of his brand-new 
frm written round his peaked cap, was an excessively sharp 
and knowing young man, with greasy black curly hair and a 
pallid London complexion, who took life to be a race, not exactly 
for gold, but for shillings and pence; and, since people were 
silly enough to wish to be taken to cathedrals by the hundred 
and pictures by the mile, made capital out of their silliness with 
perfect efficiency, briskness, and honesty. 

He was admirably suited for his post, in that he was the 
personification of that persuasive and affable vulgarity in broad- 
cloth of which the class just beneath his own is always greatly in 
awe; and if he had not been furthering the infant and tottering 
interests of Stretton and Graham, he would have been com- 
pelling that class to buy Bibles and gramophones—payment by 
monthly instalments—which it did not want, or forcing on it 
pianos on the hire system. 
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Old John, who was a man of excellent physical courage, had 
been abashed by Hustler at first sight, and was calling him ‘ Sir’ 
before the train had passed London Bridge. Mrs. Forest did not 
presume to address him at all—the gold braid on his cap and the 
uniform made her feel as if he were royal. By her’side there 
was a rather pleasant elderly young lady, highly intelligent, 
acquisitive and independent, with a floating veil and a Baedeker, 
and so effervescing with carefully acquired information that, 
before the train was at New Cross, her cork, so to speak, flew 
out, and she exploded into the question if Mrs. Forest preferred 
Norman or Saxon architecture ; to which Mrs. Forest answered, 
‘Not either, thank you, miss,’ as if she had been offered the 
choice between cake and bread-and-butter. 

In the farther end of the carriage there was a jocose young 
man of the City-clerk type, named Mumford, with a mauve shirt 
and socks to correspond, who was already engaged in a flirtation 
—engineered by Hustler, who knew that nothing could make 
the trip more popular than a reputation for being a thoroughly 
respectable, unconscious, matrimonial agency—with a girl with 
no collar, short sleeves, and a feeling of being good-looking. A 
stiff, melancholy, resigned, widowed mother was chaperoning 
her, making no pretence she had any other réle or the least 
personal enjoyment in the trip. 

Beside Forest, was an intensely conscientious narrow-chested 
father from Surbiton, with a daughter who had been reluctantly 
torn from hockey, tennis, and rabbits in the back-garden to have 
her mind improved with foreign travel, and who was rather 
pretty and decidedly sulky, with her hair tied with a large, 
defiant bow of black ribbon at the back of her neck and an un- 
controllable tendency to yawn when her father became instruc- 
tive. Hustler introduced them to the rest of the company as 
Mr. and Miss Wheeler. The well-informed young lady was 
Miss Walters. The mother and daughter were Mrs. and Miss 
Browne. 

Hustler then hummed slightly, produced a pink newspaper, 
and read, still humming; and when Miss Walters asked an 
eager, intelligent question about the country near Ashford, 
replied promptly that he had no irfformation concerning any- 
thing this side of the Channel, and went on humming. Near 
Dover, he looked up and said, ‘ As we all seem to match here, 
we’d better keep to this party when we’re over the pond, eh?’ 
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Mr. Mumford said ‘ Right O!’ from his corner; and Mary 
held John’s arm tightly—the dreadful thought that it might 
have been possible she should travel in a carriage in which he 
was not, having occurred to her for the first time. 

On board the boat the old pair sat in exactly the place where 
fate put them—not trying in the least to get out of the wind, or 
leave the uncomfortable seats for other people. Hustler engi- 
neered his party and their baggage through the Customs with 
admirable quickness and skill; and by the time the train steamed 
out of Calais station the Forests found themselves seated side 
by side at a little table in the restaurant car, with Mr. Mumford 
and Miss Browne opposite them. That the food was 
immeasurably better cooked than any old Mary had ever provided 
for herself and her lord did not make it wholly agreeable to 
them: one has to get used even to a change for the better; and 
to eat at a table where Mr. Mumford’s half-bottle of wine often 
came waltzing down by itself was quite agitating to people who 
had always had their meals steady, on dry land. There was 
much airy badinage between Miss Browne and Mr. Mumford, 
while the Forests sat in perfect silence, regarding the pair with 
their simple, honest, old eyes. Back in their second-class 
carriage, John, who had a window-seat, looked out at the bare 
country, broken now and then by a line of wind-swept poplars, 
or a village with a church tower and white houses, with their 
green jalousies always closed; and Mary sat with her hand on 
his knee, knowing for the first time how valuable and comfort- 
able he was—though that he was valuable and comfortable she 
had never doubted. 

As they neared Paris the party became sootier and more 
silent. Mary dozed a little once, with her head against John’s 
shoulder ; and woke up with a start—almost of alarm. This was 
Paris. 

In the hall of the excellent hotel where Hustler had made 
the best and cheapest arrangements for his five-and-twenty, he 
made a roll-call of them, and informed them of the numbers of 
the rooms assigned to them. ‘Fifty-nine’ toiled up three 
flights of stairs to their abode, not being sharp enough to find 
the lift or not suspecting its existence; and at precisely seven 
o’clock, Hustler having named that hour, were awaiting him, 
as they had been told to wait, under a palm in the hall. If the 
Forests had known that Mr. Hutton had an ugly old mother in 
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Islington, for whose support he was hustling night and day, they 
would have felt him quite human—of the same flesh and blood 
as their own Bob—and would not have been in the painful awe 
of him, which old Mary could not at all conceal, and which John 
felt not the less because he put on a bold, easy face and braced 
himself to make cheery careless remarks at intervals. 

After dinner, the Forests did not find themselves seats in 
the palmy hall, as everyone else did. Their idea of manners 
was to wait to be seated until some one asked them. Nobody 
asked them. But when Joan Wheeler, seeing her father produce 
a book on Paris, hurriedly said, ‘ You know, papa, mother said 
you were not to keep me up late,’ the Forests thankfully 
followed her upstairs. 

‘ Fifty-nine ’ was the usual bedroom of the Parisian hotel— 
twin beds, with very high pillows; the clock that never goes, 
under a shade on the mantelpiece; and abové it the deforming 
mirror with the quicksilver slightly showing in spots. As they 
were making ready for bed, John said, very cheerfully indeed, 
‘Well, I think we’ve made a very good start, Mary’; and of 
course Mary said they had. They neither of them liked high 
pillows, but they both vaguely felt it would be impolite to the 
chambermaid, Hustler—even the French nation in general—to 
remove them. Honest John was indeed asleep on his in ten 
minutes. He was certainly of a calmer, bolder mind than 
Mary, and of a much stronger physique. As she lay in the dark- 
ness—in the simple nightcap whose pattern John had admired 
on their honeymoon—she knew almost for the first time in her 
regular, occupied life the depression and sleeplessness of 
nervous fatigue. Their room looked on to the Rue St.-Honoré, 
and the lively noises of the night merged without a moment’s 
pause into the busy noises of the day. It was morning before 
old Mary fell into an uneasy dream, in which she was in the old 
red house at home again, but with Hustler and Mr. Mumford 
sitting with her in the living-room, and the shriek and rush of 
the express shaking the crockery on the dresser. 

At precisely nine o’clock next morning the Forests, with 
Hustler and the three-and-twenty other pilgrims, entered a vast 
brake, and began ‘doing’ Paris by cheerfully visiting Pére- 
Lachaise. As Paris had to be ‘done’ entirely before the 
evening express left for Switzerland, Mr. Hutton took his party 
through that famous cemetery at a trot, yet finding time to give 
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them a short account of its principal monuments, Miss Walters 
following his statements eagerly in the guide-book, and the 
Forests, always together and on the outskirts of the party, 
exclaiming admiration when their companions did, not because 
they admired or wished to deceive, but from a natural politeness 
of the heart. 

The Louvre was taken almost at a run; into the Luxem- 
bourg they had just time to peer; and they stood at Napoleon’s 
tomb in the Invalides for two or three minutes, and all said 
‘Oh!’ 

When the brake reached the Place de la Bastille, and 
Hustler, turning round from his box-seat, gave a succinct history 
of the ancient prison, Mary, with her trembling old hand, pro- 
duced spectacles, put them on, and looked round for it every- 
where. As she could see nothing but an immense column and 
some very intricate crossings badly in need of a competent 
British policeman, she said to John, very softly, ‘ My eyesight 
is going, John. JI can’t see the prison at all.’ 

John gave her a slight frown, and said, ‘It don’t matter, 
Mary. Neither can I.’ 

Mr. Wheeler felt it his duty to ask Joan if she recollected 
Carlyle’s account of July 14, 1789; and Joan said rather curtly, 
‘Don’t pinch, papa. I told you I was only at Louis XI.’ 

And the brake drove on. 

In John and Mary’s confused recollections of that day they 
were always driving on: when Lina prosecuted inquiries her 
father-in-law thought they had been to the Pantheon, and Mary 
shook her dear old head and thought they hadn’t. She recol- 
lected quite clearly, however, a dear little ball of a kitten in the 
place where they had a hurried déjewner—dinner, Mary called 
it, and after all they both begin with a d and much at the same 
time. She also recollected the headache and neckache and 
backache which in her experience became inseparable from 
monuments, pictures, and churches. 

It had been arranged that, to save the party an hotel bill, 
they were to sleep that night in the Swiss express. Hustler 
explained this clever plan with a wink in his sharp, vulgar, good- 
humoured eye. He loved getting the better of people— 
honestly, be it understood—and he felt in the present instance 
that his party ought to be very grateful to him for enabling it to 
omit an hotel with its attendant tips and meals. 
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Most of the travellers hired pillows or rugs for the night 
journey, and had provisions of biscuits and books in their bags, 
But the Forests were without understanding of a foreign coinage, 
as well as without experience of travelling, and sat side by side 
all night, almost upright, hungry, pillowless, and dreadfully 
broad awake ; while Hustler, opposite to them, also sat upright, 
but as sound asleep, from a calm mind and much practice, as if 
he had been in bed. 

When the train came to a halt about three o’clock in the 
morning, old Mary inquired in a tired voice, which she tried to 
keep cheerful, the name of the station, and John answered, 
rather low, ‘ Well, Mary, it seems to me nearly all the stations 
in these parts are called Buffet’ ; and the train rushed on again, 

When at 5 a.m. all their companions hurried towards a fat 
lady in a white apron dispensing coffee on a platform, the 
Forests had not realised what she was about until too late. If 
either of them had been travelling alone, some one, even Hustler 
himself, would have befriended the solitary soul; but being 
together, they were supposed to look after each other, and 
presumably omitted cofiee and pillows because they did not want 
them. Long before they reached Montreux, their next desti- 
nation, poor old Mary was suffering, in an infinitely more acute 
form than in Paris, from nervous fatigue: made quite sure in 
her thoughts—which she heroically kept from John—that she 
was going to be very ill, and in her sad, simple imagination saw 
herself being dismally buried in the awful vastness of Pére- 
Lachaise instead of in the ittle, sunny, friendly churchyard 
at home, near her mother, and with her own little girl who had 
lived but a day. 

Montreux looked so gay and blue-and-white and sparkling 
in morning sunshine that her spirits revived a little, and she 
felt, temporarily, she might live to die comfortably at home. 

After breakfast, in a very noisy hotel, Hustler announced 
a steamer excursion on the Lake, and the Forests had not the 
courage, even if they had realised they had the right, to say they 
were too tired to come. However, if they had not been so 
tired, they would have enjoyed that day. They had that simple 
appreciation of natural loveliness which comes naturally and 
does not need the education necessary to appreciate the beauties 
of man’s making. They had never seen a mountain before, and 
those solemn sentinel peaks spoke peace to their souls. 
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They somehow turned Mary’s mind—it was indeed always 
turning there—back to the garden at home, with the young, 
tender, green shooting things peeping in the damp, sweet earth, 
and the English April wind fresh and cool to the cheek, and she 
said to John, rather wistfully, ‘I wonder how them little lilies- 
of-the-valley are coming on, John?’ 

And John said, ‘The same as if we was there to watch ’em, 
Mary, I expect ’; and both fell again into silence. 

At the hotel that night there was an immensely long, 
bewildering dinner, with a band, waiters clacking crockery, and 
American tourists shouting each other down. Mr. Mumford 
was very hilarious, Miss Browne excessively arch, and Mrs. 
Browne firmly and dismally resigned to the situation, as usual. 
Old Mary was too tired to eat, and, like all her class, believed 
if one could not take one’s meals as usual, the end was near. 
But as John still had a good appetite and made a brave show 
of enjoying himself, the unselfish old wife tried to appear 
to be enjoying herseli—at least until John was fast asleep 
in bed. 

By a very early hour the next morning they were en route 
for Genoa; and after resting—or, anyhow, staying—one night 
there, were in the Rome express. 

If, in the Forest recollections, Paris was the place where one 
was always driving on, Rome was a confused jumble of churches, 
sculpture, ruins, dust, wind, sunshine, and a long list of things 
that had not been ‘done’ and that some merciless Power—of 
which Hustler was the high-priest and representative—required 
them to ‘ do’ before the four days allotted to the Eternal City 
were ended. 

As neither John nor Mary had any history in between the 
ereation of the world and the present day, it was natural that 
Rome should not much appeal to them. They very likely 
preferred the sham ruins erected for the benefit of excursionists 
at Margate, which they had once visited, to the Forum; and 
after they had stepped backwards and gazed up at the architec- 
ture or painting in a dozen churches—not really seeing half the 
things that Hustler told them they were looking at, but feeling 
it to be civil to pretend they saw—their simple old minds were 
utterly confused. 

Now and again, when they were driving, some glimpse of 
deep blue sky perhaps, and a great brilliant tangle of flowers in 
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rich riot of colour and perfume, growing in the hot sunshine over 
some broken white column, made old Mary give a little gasp of 
pleasure and lay the cotton-gloved hand on John’s arm, that 
he might see too. But they had no leisure to enjoy what would 
have given them enjoyment. The last three days were replicas 
of the first—churches, temples, villas, sculpture, dust, wind, 
sunshine, and loud, hot meals; and, for Mary at least, uneasy, 
dreaming nights, in which physical fatigue again drew for her 
the melancholy mental picture of her own funeral, not now in 
Pére-Lachaise—that was receding in her memory—but in the 
Catacombs, which the abominably instructive Wheeler had been 
at most unnecessary pains to tell her were Christian burying- 
grounds. 

It was their first night in Florence, in the seclusion of their 
room, that she confessed to John, with a sudden break in her 
voice, that she thought she was too old and stupid-like for 
travelling and foreign parts. And John, who had so far con- 
sistently pretended enjoyment with a steady, sham heartiness, 
owned that he too was easier at home. 

They each sat on a straight-backed chair and contemplated 
life and their future, and their simple luggage half-unpacked on 
the floor, with sad, perplexed eyes. 

Then John pulled hiniself together, and said stoutly, ‘ We’ve 
got to go through with it, Polly’; and Mary, feeling happier 
now that John knew how unhappy she felt, said, ‘1 know we 
have, John’; and began, with rather shaking old hands, to put 
a clean frill inside her bonnet, until the table-d’héte bell rang, 
and they both started to their feet as if it had been a bugle-call 
to battle. 

Mary slept better that night, and when she woke in the dawn 
and saw John’s dear, old, plain, horticultural face (surmounted 
by his home-made nightcap) outlined on his pillow, she tried to 
think of those lonely women who had no John when they were 
dismal, weary, and homesick in a far country. 

There is, unfortunately, an immense deal to be seen in 
Florence. By 9 a.m. on the first day (Tuesday) Hustler had his 
lambs in full trot. At the Pitti Palace Mary found herself next 
to Joan Wheeler, whose sharp, unsympathetic young eyes had 
detected the blank weariness in the old face, and who said, with a 
concentrated vindictiveness, in the old ear, ‘ Do you like pictures? 
I hate them’ ; and Mary answered simply, ‘ There are too many, 
miss.’ 
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For one Madonna, exquisite in her simplicity, holding the 
Divine Child, most divine in Its perfect humanity, she could have 
been profoundly touched. She knew by blessed experience 
what the painter, perhaps, had but dreamed. But when it came 
to miles of Madonnas, her old head in its decent bonnet was only 
confused and wearied. 

Presently she and Joan found a couple of chairs, turned their 
backs on art, and looked dejectedly out of a long window, while 
John stood by them; until Hustler came hurrying in, searching, 
and just slightly displeased, saying, ‘ You’ll miss some of the 
Saloons if you don’t keep up with us’—which was, in fact, 
exactly what they had been trying to do. 

From the Pitti they went to the Uffizi, from museums to 
churches, and from churches to palaces; and after a hurried 
lunch did environs and distant views of the city, until, in a yet 
greater hurry, they arrived back in the hotel to dine. 

Miss Walters was by now thoroughly enjoying herself 
and drinking information through every pore. She nodded 
pleasantly at the Forests when they came across each other, and 
would have been sorry for them if she had had time to think of 
them, while they greatly respected in her the enjoyment they 
could not imitate. 

That evening, in the hotel hall, they sat side by side on a red 
velvet sofa, politely upright at first, until nature was too much 
for them. Old Mary’s head, in its cap with violet ribbons, 
nodded against John’s shoulder; and the human pillow had 
to be constantly straightening and righting itself to keep 
perpendicular. 

There was a very stout, comatose, sensible, elderly Briton 
sitting near them, having coffee and a liqueur; he might have 
been a Cabinet Minister or a retired grocer, or both; his very fat- 
ness gave him a most valuable appearance of security and good 
sense; and from under heavy-lidded and twinkling small eyes 
he watched the Forests rather attentively until they went to 
bed. 

As they were undressing, and Mary was combing her thin 
white hair, old John perceived, in the looking-glass, that there 
were tears rolling down her face, which looked—surely—much 
older and more worn than it ever looked at home. Not knowing 
how to comfort her, since he did not see the least loophole of 
escape from the remainder of the trip, he sadly pretended he 
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did not observe the tears, and said nothing. But it was long 
that night before he slept. 

As for Mary, it seemed to her that bed was the only place in 
which sleep was always impossible. 

She had in fact, now fully developed, an attack of one of 
the forlornest of human complaints—home-sickness. All 
through that close and dreary night she thought, with a yearn- 
ing that was even physically painful, of the old, safe, quiet 
house in the midst of the garden ; of the days of sober work and 
well-earned rest ; of her wooden armchair in the pleasant living- 
room where she sat of an afternoon, knitting and sometimes 
reading a little (but not much, because that was waste of time); 
of the tranquil nights in the four-poster (her grandfather's), 
with honest John soundly asleep so close to her that she only 
had to stretch out a hand to feel the protection and comfort of 
his nearness; and her slow tears wetted the high Florentine 
pillows on which she lay in the dark—yards away from him. 

At last, the sound of regular snores comforted her a little. 
After all, she knew, in her reason, that if they had come away 
from home they could get back to it; but how could they get 
back till the three weeks’ tour was ended?—and before that she 
felt she must surely have died, in some unfriendly foreign city, 
an aden, and, save for her dear old John, awfully alone; 
leaving him to leave her poor old body in a strange grave, and 
go home by himself in an aching desolation of which she could 
not even bear to think. 

When morning came at last, she had a headache so racking 
that John—it was not the least proof he had given her that he 
loved her well—braced himself to put his head into the lion’s 
mouth, and went downstairs and told Hustler that she was ill, 
and that they could not join in the day’s expeditions. Hustler 
was not annoyed or offended, as John had feared; he only said, 
in his lively, vulgar way, “ What?—old lady a bit off colour, eh?’ 
and showed John an immense list on paper of all the sights they 
would miss, and that deceitful, honest, old John feigned regret. 

Though Mrs. Forest was not far from being really ill, she 
did not stay long in bed. Neither she nor John had any language 
but their own in which to say she would take that unusual course, 
and they were also mortally afraid of the man-chambermaid 
who swept the dust from their bedroom carpet on to the furni- 
ture with a long-handled broom, and of the female chambermaid 
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who swept it back from the furniture on to the carpet again 
with a feather whisk ; so that it seemed simpler to come down to 
the hall and the red-velvet sofa. 

The hall was almost deserted. Only the stout Briton was 
there—he was not a Cabinet Minister, but one could only feel it 
would have been better for the Empire if he had been— 
immersed in the ‘Times.’ He crackled it, and looked over it 
speculatively for a minute at the Forests, and went behind it 
again. Perhaps he heard John say, in answer to some whispered 
word of his wife’s, ‘ We’re due back in less than a fortnight, 
and there’s no saying but we may get used to it.’ 

After that, there was a silence; and then the Briton over- 
heard something about seedlings and a garden, and Bob; and 
the velvet sofa relapsed into longer silence. The Briton—his 
name, in fact, was Duff—went out presently. When he came 
into the hall again, after déjeuner, the forlorn old couple were 
still sitting in the same place, looking more forlorn than ever, 
and seemingly past speech. 

About four o’clock Duff ordered himself tea, and, overhearing 
Mrs. Forest say in a whisper, ‘I do miss my cup of tea, John,’ 
made a sign to the waiter to attend upon them. ‘That fune- 
tionary shook his head, and explained as well as he could in his 
limited English that they belonged to a Stretton-and-Graham 
party, and tea was not included in their pension. 

In a minute or two Mr. Duff hoisted his portly form with 
difficulty out of his low chair, and, approaching the old pair, 
said to them, ‘ As we are compatriots in a strange country, 
perhaps you will give me the pleasure oi having a cup of tea 
with me?’ 

The tea came, and in ten minutes the three were on terms 
approaching friendliness. 

Old Duff’s very stoutness undoubtedly did inspire confidence. 
He had, besides, the determined solid air of a man who would 
rather have fonght Hustler on the Lungarno than be taken to a 
picture-gallery against his wish; who would have dared to depre- 
ciate Botticelli to Miss Walters; and if he had preferred rabbits 
in the back-garden to art in Italy, like Joan Wheeler, would 
have stayed, rooted, in that back-garden. 

In ten minutes more the Forests had confessed to him much 
more of their sufferings—in the name of pleasure—than they 
had expressed to each other. 
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At last George Duff, looking at the simple pair with a very 
kindly twinkle in his narrow eye, said, ‘Then why don’t you 
break off from the party and go home?’ 

And the Forests exclaimed simultaneously, ‘Mr. Hutton 
would not like it, sir!’ 

“Is Hutton the name of the—er—gentleman, with the black 
curls, who is conducting the party?’ Duff inquired. 

And old Forest went on to explain that they had not only to 
consider Mr. Hutton’s feelings, but the fact that he had their 
tickets, and that they had very little money in their pockets, 
and that English. 

Mr. Duff drew his forefinger thoughtfully across a deter- 
mined chin, and considered. He was not professionally 
benevolent. When collectors called upon him for subscriptions 
to aid people to do things they had by far better have done 
without assistance, he was curt to rudeness. But he did not 
object to helping individual lame dogs over stiles, in his own 
fashion. 

He looked at the tired, sad, old faces in front of him; at 
their decent, simple clothing; at their homeless air of bewilder- 
ment. Then he said, ‘I am going back to England this after- 
noon. If you like to come with me, I’ll see you safely to Charing 
Cross. Mr. Hutton won’t be in till dinner-time, I suppose, s0 
you'll have to come off without saying anything to him. That'll 
be all the better, eh? I can lend you the money for your tickets, 
and you can repay me later.’ He consulted his watch. ‘ But 
you'll have to put your traps together pretty quickly. We must 
leave in half an hour.’ 

Old Mary looked up at John, not wholly comprehending. 
John said, in a voice unsteady from eagerness, ‘We're very 
much obliged to you, sir; aren’t we, Mary? I could pack up 
our bits of things very quick. But I don’t know what Mr. 
Hutton’ll say—I don’t know at all’; and he shook his old head 
doubtfully. 

‘You never will know,’ says Mr. Duff, with a fat chuckle. 
‘That’s the best of it. Well, you must be quick and decide. 
What do you say, ma’am?’ And Mary, not answering him 
directly, put her wrinkled hand over John’s, and said, in a 
voice with tears in it, ‘I’m very set on my home, John—very 
set indeed.’ 

Five minutes more and John was on his knees in their bed- 
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room ramming his possessions into the carpet-bag which had 
been his father’s, and Mary’s into the genteel new ‘ pilgrim’ 
Lina had bought her for the occasion; and Mary’s hands were 
shaking so that she could hardly tie her bonnet-strings. 

John carried the luggage downstairs, looking doubtfully 
behind him, as if he expected some one—presumably Hustler— 
to arrest him. 

Mary had also an agitated feeling of escaping from justice. 
And in the hall, ordering people about and tipping them, and 
perfectly collected and masterful, was their new conductor. 

From the carriage, on their way to the railway-station, Mary 
caught sight of Mr. Mumford and Miss Browne; and she 
grasped John’s arm in a sudden terror, as if she anticipated 
Mr. Mumford dashing at the horse’s head and stopping it. He 
was entirely absorbed in Miss Browne, and saw nothing. 

Mr. Duff took his charges’ second-class tickets, divining 
rightly that they would be happier second-class, and without 
him. But he provided them with rugs, pillows, and instruc- 
tions how to make the best of a long night journey. When there 
was hot coffee at 4 a.m. on a platform his large person—now 
inartistically draped in a plaid, for the night was cold—loomed 
at their carriage door, and they followed him to share that 
refreshment. 

They both slept, though fitfully, that night, not so much 
because they were tired out—old Mary had never been anything 
else since she left England—but because they had minds at 
ease, r, 

As they were nearing Calais she said, a little doubtfully, 
‘Do you think Bob and Lina will be put about at our coming 
home so soon?’ 

And John answered staunchly—it almost seemed now as if it 
was John who had hated the trip the worse, ‘ We can bear that, 
Mary ; we can bear that.’ 

On the boat Mr. Duff had some horticultural conversation 
with Forest, and found him, on his own topics, perfectly com- 
petent and of sound judgment. John asked for his benefactor’s 
name and address for the purpose of repayment, and was too 
much a gentleman at heart to be what Mary would have called 
‘put about’ on discovering by the card that George Duff was 
a baronet, and dwelt in a castle in Forfarshire. 

The thanks the old couple gave him at Charing Cross had 
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in them the ring of absolute sincerity ; but he was better thanked 
by the utter relief on their travel-stained old faces. 

Bob was but mildly annoyed at their premature return, having 
missed, much more than he had anticipated, his father’s help 
and experience in the gardens; and Lina was enormously 
mollified by Sir George Duff’s card and the prospect of casually 
introducing his name into her conversation with her acquaintance 
as a friend of ‘ our old people.’ 

Old Mary slept very sound and deep that night in their stuffy, 
homely, old bedroom in the familiar four-poster ; now she could 
be ill, or even die, comfortably, and at any minute she liked, 
so to speak, she felt quite unlike dying. 

The next afternoon John, having washed especially—neck, 
as well as face and hands—and put on his Sunday suit to better 
perform the operation, wrote very slowly and carefully a cheque 
for the sum he owed Sir George, and compiled, with a very few 
suggestions from Mary, and many glib ones from Bob and Lina, 
a letter of thanks. 

After a little, the Forests’ recollections of their trip as some- 
thing painful and unpleasant exceedingly, softened. 

Then—the contrast with their present state of security and 
homeliness being so comforting—they actually enjoyed looking 
back on it. 

At last, they were not only proud to talk of their foreign 
experiences, but—so blessedly short is the memory of pain— 
may even have come to believe that they had positively enjoyed 
themselves at the time. 

Only, they never forgot, every December, to send to Sir 
George the most expensive Christmas card Stanbridge could 
produce—a long calendar, perhaps, with kittens on it with 
ribbons round their necks, looking through a trellis-work of 
roses, or something equally unsuitable to the season and a 
prosaic, elderly baronet ; and every April—the anniversary month 
—old Mary posted him a pair of excellent socks, knitted by 
herself, with a paper on which was written—the mis-spelling was 
unconsciously significant—‘ Our greatfull thanks.’ 
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A LION ON THE LITTLE TATI. 


Ixnow nothing really about South African shooting, but I had a 
few days once in the Tati Concessions south of Buluwayo, 
originally Khama’s Country; and this I do know, that if you 
mean to gallop after antelope in those thorny jungles you had 
better get a suit of steel armour and an old, small, and well- 
trained shooting pony who knows his business, and especially 
how to avoid trees and thorn-bushes. I thought some of the 
Indian jungles tore you about enough, but, with the exception 
of the ‘ Wait a bit’ thorn, which stops you, I have come across 
nothing to equal that little bit where I was in South Africa. 
The confounded country was open enough in parts to make you 
think you could easily gallop through it and induce you to try. 
I tried! 

In July 1900 I was endeavouring to make my way from 
Buluwayo to Pretoria vid Mafeking, and across the country, 
the Boers having cut the line below Mafeking at Fourteen 
Streams. A column was going that way, and I had ar- 
ranged to go with it; but as I had a few days to wait for it, 
I determined to stop at Francestown, a railway-station, on 
the way down and see if I could get an antelope or two. With 
me was Major Webb, A.V.D., and my servant Glover, and we 
had a waggon with a tent and provisions. That kind and excellent 
sportsman, Sir Hamilton Goold Adams, had given me a letter 
of introduction to Mr. Swinburne, who lived at Francestown and 
was in charge of the Tati Concessions, and had also fitted me 
out with a Mauser rifle, the most accurate weapon I ever had 
in my hand ; Webb was armed with a carbine; we hired a couple 
of shot-guns, and away we went. 

Mr. Swinburne was more than kind in giving us every assist- 
ance and finding us a couple of black boys who knew the country, 
one of whom spoke a few words of English. We camped about 
twenty miles from Francestown on the little Tati river, which 
still held water in some few places. I had a very well-bred Cape 
horse, about 15.2, which I should think had been looted from 
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some thoroughbred stud. I had bought him from a Boer in 
Johannesburg. Webb was on a clever but excitable English cob, 
and the black boy on a well-bred Hungarian 14.2 of mine. But 
none of these was of any use in that jungle. I brought both the 
Cape and Hungarian home; the Cape turned into a very nice 
light-weight hunter and the Hungarian into a good polo-pony. 

We were told that the only way to get at the deer was to 
gallop after them and try to keep them in sight until we got 
to some open spot where we could jump off and get a shot. We 
tried! My first attempt was at a roan antelope, who lost me in 
a minute. The second day we came across a herd of gnu (blue 
wildebeeste). Webb, with Glover, who was on a small Waler, 
dashed off after them. I got a few hundred yards, with my horse 
trying to jump every little bush and landing into another one 
full of thorns ; so I followed quietly, with discretion, accompanied 
by the black boy, who said nothing, but smiled—I thought some- 
what sarcastically. The jungle was not very heavy, and we kept 
on their tracks, and after a short time retrieved them. What a 
sight! Streaming with blood (horses ditto), their clothes nearly 
torn off their backs, Webb’s hat gone—we had to make him a 
turban with handkerchiefs. They said, nevertheless, that they 
had had a ripping gallop for about half a mile, when they lost 
sight of the wildebeeste in thick tree-jungle. They seemed much 
pleased. Glad they liked it! 

The next day Webb and I went in opposite directions. As 
my black boy and I rode along in the dawn he suddenly stopped 
and, pointing up a glade, said ‘ Sable!’ As bad luck would 
have it, the sun was just rising exactly behind the deer, and, 
though only about two hundred yards away, I could not 
make them out properly; and they, of course, after investi- 
gating us for a few seconds, were off. My boy said, ‘ Come on,’ 
and galloped off, and the pace at which he followed their trail, 
bending low on his pony, was wonderful. We caught sight of 
them once or twice—they did not travel very quickly—but we 





could not get up to them: so at last, after some three hours, a8 
the sun was very hot and we were coming to some likely ground 
for them to stop, we pulled up and gave them time to settle. 
Then, refreshing man and beast, we followed up their tracks 
again a short way, after which I dismounted and crept cautiously 


on foot by myself. 


I did this in sheer despair, though I knew it must be useless, 
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as the jungle was fairly thick, and so dry that I must have made 
enough noise to waken the dead, to say nothing of a keen-sensed 
antelope. I had not gone more than half a mile when the herd 
jumped up from behind some bushes where they had been lying 
down, and, as I caught a confused glimpse of them, they were 
gone. I should have liked to get one, as they are the 
handsomest of the African antelopes. Should this meet the 
eyes of any old African hunter, I hope it will give him a few 
minutes’ quiet chuckle, as he will quite understand the position. 
I know I committed every atrocity possible against the ethics 
of sport, but I could not ride those deer in that thorny jungle. 
I was too old and my horse too young and tall, and no man could 
have got up to them on foot over those crackling leaves. Webb 
returned triumphant that evening, having got up to and killed 
a bull wildebeeste. 

The next day he and I went together, and in the afternoon 
saw three wildebeeste in fairly open ground. I posted Webb and 
went round to try to stalk them and head them in his direction, 
placing the black boy with my pony to prevent them breaking 
the wrong way. This fortunately came off. I chanced a shot 
at the only one I could see, about a hundred and fifty yards off 
through the thick, facing me. There was a crash, and a herd 
of about twenty-five dashed off in the direction of Webb. I yelled 
to him to ride them, got back to my pony, and followed on their 
track. The ground was fairly open and undulating, and presently 
I saw them going like mad up an opposite slope with Webb fast 
catching them—unwieldy beggars, with their blue and black 
striped hides and lumbering attempt at a gallop. I could not 
help roaring with laughter as I followed on: they looked too 
comical ! 

When we got into the next dip, we found by the trail that 
the herd had kept the bottom; but one had turned up the hill, 
followed by the horse, so we held on to that. Presently we heard 
4 shot, and shortly afterwards another, and, following on, came 


upon Webb, very excited, full of thorns and a bit blown, standing 


alongside a very good dead bull. ‘ Your bull, Colonel,’ he said. 
“You broke his off fore above the knee, and when I got up to 
them he was leading the herd on his three legs. He turned from 
them and I got alongside, when he stopped and charged me. 
I let drive at him, and, as I did so, my pony, who had never 
been fired off before, began bucking like mad and bounding into 
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the bushes. Nothing but the holsters with our luncheon kept 
me on. Luckily I hit the poor brute in the near shoulder, which 
stopped him, and, getting back, slipped off and got another shot; 
and here he is! ’ 

The next day we started early for a water-hole about twelve 
miles from camp, through the jungle, but saw nothing until we 
got there—about 9 a.m. We were riding up the sandy bed of the 
narrow river, with high banks on either side, and were within a 
hundred yards of the water-hole, when Webb said, ‘ There goes 
a wildebeeste up the bank.’ I saw nothing, but, galloping on a 
few yards, jumped off my horse, and was running towards the 
bank, when I saw a deep mark in the sand, as if something had 
been dragged. I stopped, and there was blood and the fresh 
pug (‘ spoor,’ I think they call it in Africa) of a lion. It was a 
lion which Webb had seen disappear up the bank. In a small 
nullah, close to the water-hole, we found a cow wildebeeste, just 
killed, but otherwise untouched. In fact, the lion had only just 
dragged her there as we came up and disturbed him. The whole 
story was most interestingly told in the sand, and we made out 
plainly where he had stalked to the bank, where he had sprung 
down and rushed the herd, struck the cow and struggled with 
her—though she was evidently unable to make much of a fight, 
poor brute! 

Webb, whose first experience it was of the jungle, was mad 
keen to go after him at once, but you might as well have looked 
for a needle in a bundle of hay. He was much disgusted when 
I said quietly, ‘ Come along and let’s have some breakfast, and 
then we’ll see about it.’ 

There was a single tree just at the angle of the river and the 
nullah, on the bank overlooking both and the kill. The lower 
branches were ten or twelve feet from the ground ; but I managed 
to throw a ‘ rheim’ (a raw-hide rope) over one, and Webb at 
last, by dint of hauling and our pushing, succeeded in getting 
up to them, and by the help of three or four stout sticks, which 
we cut and hauled up to him, and a few branches to put in front 
of him, he made a very fair ‘ machan.’ 

Now I said, ‘ Come along down, and we’ll get back about 
three o’clock; and then you can get into the tree and see if he 
returns to his kill, when you may possibly get a shot.’ 

He was very good, and begged me to take the shot; but he 
had never even seen any ‘ big game,’ and I had killed lots of 
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tigers, leopards, and other animals, and he was so keen and 
excited, it really gave me more pleasure that he should get the 
shot, if it was to be got, than get it myself, though I had never 
killed a lion, and should have much liked to do so. 

‘Very well,’ said he. ‘If so, here I stick till he comes 
back.’ 

‘ But he won’t come till between four and five,’ I said; ‘ and 
if not then, not before dark; and if not then, not till to-morrow 
morning.’ 

‘I don’t care; I won’t move if I have to wait here till 
morning.’ 

‘ But,’ I said, ‘ you can’t sit in that hot sun all day. You'll 
get sunstroke, and, if not, you'll be cramped to death in that 
tree.’ 

However, he was determined, so I handed him up my Mauser 
rifle and some food, and took his carbine. He had never had a 
Mauser in his hand, and I had to explain the mechanism to him, 
and he said he understood it. I told him I would be back about 
four; and, sinking the wind, so as not to disturb Mr. Leo if near, 
I wandered off with the boy into the jungle on the other side of 
the river, but did not get a shot, and got back about 4.30. 

Leaving the boy and the ponies behind some bushes about one 
hundred yards away, where we had breakfasted, I crept cautiously 
from bush to bush towards where I saw Webb, with his back 
to me, still perched up in his tree, looking like a huge 
vulture. I got to the bank, from which he was about fifty 
yards away in his tree on the opposite bank, and was standing 
quietly behind a bush watching, when he put his hand behind 
his back and motioned, as if he knew I was there. Then he 
slewed his body slowly half round to the left and put his rifle 
up to his shoulder, pointing it towards the ground. Then he 
took it slowly down and slowly put it up again. Three times 
he did this, and the fourth time there came a report, and a 
second afterwards a shout of ‘Got him!’ 

‘Got what? ’ answered I. 

* The lion,’ he shouted. 

‘Where is he?’ 

‘ About thirty yards from the tree.’ 

“Is he dead?’ 

* Yes.’ 
‘ How do you know? ’ 
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‘ He’s on his back, with one hind-leg in the air, and hasn’t 
moved.’ 

‘ Wait a moment,’ I called, and, slipping down the bank, 
ran across to his side under the tree. 

‘ Is he still dead? ’ 

“7.” 

‘ Well, come out of that tree and we’ll go up to him together. 
I don’t like dead lions; they sometimes come to life again.’ 

Poor Webb! With great difficulty he got off his perch and a 
little way down the tree, when he fell with a whump to the 
bottom, where he lay for a second. He was so cramped with that 
long wait that he could hardly move. However, we scrambled up 
the bank and walked shoulder to shoulder through the high grass. 
There lay the lion as he had described, with one hind-leg in the 
air, dead. He had taken him plumb between the eyes. 

‘ What on earth were you at? ’ I asked him. 

* Well,’ he said, ‘ I had seen you and the boy coming across 
a glade a long way off, and thought you must be somewhere 
near, when I saw the lion coming through the bushes—not 
straight towards the kill, but away to my left, and about seventy 
yards off from the tree. He was crouching along from bush 
to bush, like a great cat, with his ears pricked, stopping and 
listening. I thought of shooting at him; but he was coming 
towards the tree, so I waited. When he got where he is now, 
about thirty yards off, he stopped, as if he winded something, 
and looked in your direction. I made that sign behind my back 
in case you were anywhere near, and raised my rifle. As I 
moved he saw me, put his ears back and glared at me, and then 
dropped flat on his belly with his head between his paws, staring 
up at me. I quietly put up my rifle, drew a bead between his 
eyes, pulled the trigger; but the rifle did not go off. I kept my 
eyes on him, as he also did on me, and pushed the lock as you 
showed me, and tried again, with the same result. Three times 
I did this, and he never stirred. I was in despair, feeling you 
were close by, and thinking he had winded you or the ponies, 
and might be on you without you knowing he was there. I was 
still looking at him and fiddling with the bolt, and on the point 
of shouting, ‘* Look out, Colonel; here’s the bally lion, and the 
bally gun won’t go off! ’’ when the lock seemed to shoot in with 
a little click, and I tried again and got him between the eyes.’ 
The delight and excitement of Webb, who was one of the 
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keen cheery sort, was a real treat; and though he admitted to 
a terrible time in that tree, he said he was well repaid. It was 
then getting dark, so we got a lot of thorn-bushes and covered 
the carcase to keep off jackals and vultures, and started back. 
Luckily we had the bed of the river, which we followed ; but we 
had a weary wander of, I should think, fifteen or sixteen miles 
in a half-moonlight, over the sand and stones. At last we 
heard a shot in the distance, and not long after that, another, 
and came on our tents to find it was midnight, and that Glover 
had given us up as lost, and was occasionally firing off a gun 
as a signal. 

By daylight we were off again to the lion, which we found 
untouched. After skinning, we rolled up the skin and put it 
in the shade, cleaned and placed the skull on a bit of rock in the 
sun to dry, leaving two black boys we had picked up in the jungle 
to watch them, whilst we went off to our horses under the trees 
about a hundred yards away to get our breakfast. When we got 
back we found the lion’s skull smashed to pieces—the wretched 
boys, thinking they would also like a meal, having split it open 
with their axes to get at the brains, which they had eaten. Poor 
Webb! I was sorry for him, losing that trophy; and, though 
mad with the boys, we could not say or do anything, as they 
seemed quite ignorant of having done any wrong. We felt rather 
fools, too, for having left them there. 

We made a long détour through the jungle on our way back, 
but had no success. The following day we found some ostriches, 
which I tried to stalk, but could only get a long shot at some 
long necks above the low jungle, which was all I could see of them. 
Webb rode them, and said he got up to and galloped alongside 
an old cock, emptying six barrels of his revolver at him without 
hitting him. We then moved down through some nice country 
to the junction of the big and little Tati rivers, as the natives 
had brought news of lions. We heard one and saw the spoor of, 
I think, two, and also saw some sable antelope and hartebeeste, 
without being able to get at them. Time was up, however, and 
we had to scuttle back, and, getting on to the railway, returned to 
Mafeking, to find that the Boers had re-gathered and invested 
Baden-Powell at Rustemberg, from where Mahon relieved him, 
as he had previously done at Mafeking. As we could not get 
that way, and the line was re-opened at Fourteen Streams, 
Webb and I returned to Kimberley. From there we trekked 
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across, vid Paardeberg, to Bloemfontein. En route, whilst 
passing an old deserted farm on the river, the banks of which 
were well wooded, we had an amusing little episode. Webb had 
gone down towards the river after some koorhan (bustard), whilst 
I waited for him with the waggon, when one of his men came 
back for the rifle. I presently heard a shot, and, looking down 
the road, saw a grand old cock ostrich standing quietly in the 
road, about a hundred and fifty yards away, and Webb amongst 
the trees, stalking it. Realising at once that it was a tame 
one, for shooting which there was a heavy fine, I sent a man off 
at a gallop to stop him; but he had three shots at it, which he 
fortunately missed, before the man reached him. When he came 
back he said he thought it was a wild one! We inspanned and 
went on, when our friend the ostrich met us in the road and 
ran quietly in front of us for about a mile and a-half, until it 
turned off on to the veldt. Whilst up on the Tati we got a few 
birds, such as jungle-fowl, most excellent eating; also guinea- 
fowl—what beggars they are to run!—and I once saw what I 
thought must be an eland, and two or three other varieties of 
antelope. We were extraordinarily fortunate in coming across 
and getting that lion, as we had been told there were none about 
there and had not been for some years; but there certainly were 
two, if not three, there at that time. 

So ended our little trip; and, considering that we were short 
of time, inadequately equipped, and knew nothing of the game, 
we congratulated ourselves on our luck. 

T. A. Sr. Quintin. 
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THE LEAVES OF THE TREE. 
BY ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


I1l.— HENRY SIDGWICK. 


Henry Smpcwick was born in 1888, the son of a clergyman, 
Headmaster of Skipton Grammar School. His grandfather, 
William Sidgwick, was a self-made man, a wealthy cotton- 
spinner, who had married a Miss Benson, and thus my father, 
Archbishop Benson, was Henry Sidgwick’s second cousin. The 
other members of the family who survived infancy were William 
Carr Sidgwick, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
Arthur Sidgwick, a Rugby Master, and later Tutor of Corpus 
College, Oxford, and my mother. 

There was a marked intellectual bent in the whole clan. 
I once made out a careful record of their performances. 
I forget now the exact details, but I think that it came out that 
something like twelve members of the united families had taken 
first-classes at the University, and that over twenty of them 
had published books of some kind or another. I sent the 
particulars to Sir Francis Galton, in answer to one of his 
circulars, and he replied that it was the most remarkable case 
of kindred aptitude that had ever come under his notice. 

Henry Sidgwick was at school at Rugby, where his widowed 
mother resided. He was not proficient in athletics, and lived a 
rather secluded school-life, with the background of a very happy 
home-cirele. My father was then a Rugby Master, and lived with 
the Sidgwicks. Henry Sidgwick went on to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, at the age of seventeen, asa Scholar. Though he had 
a year of ill-health, he came out as Senior Classic and a Wrangler. 
He was elected to a Fellowship at Trinity, and took up the study 
of Moral Philosophy. He held a College Lectureship, and was 
eventually made Professor of Moral Philosophy. He married 
in 1876 a sister of Mr. Arthur Balfour, and he died in 1900, 
at the age of sixty-two, after a brief illness. 

Such is the summary of a life which, as far as external 
incidents go, must seem extremely uneventful, though it was 
full of intellectual and social activities. Apart from his teaching 
’ Copyright, 1910, by Arthur C. Benson, in the United States of America, 
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and his books, Henry Sidgwick took a very active part in the 
administration of the University. Much of his time in later years 
was given to the work of the Psychical Society, and the investi- 
gation of spiritualistic phenomena. He was one of the chief 
pioneers of women’s education ; and the close of his life was spent 
at Newnham College, of which his wife was the Principal. He 
used to say laughingly, that he supposed he was one of the few 
people in England whose position in his home was simply that 
of husband of the occupier. 

The analysis of academical politics is an intricate business, 
and, to outsiders, a peculiarly uninteresting one. It will 
suffice to say that Sidgwick’s position at Cambridge was a 
singular one. When he first took a hand in University organi- 
sation, he was looked upon as rather an unpractical man, 
with dangerously subversive tendencies, and with so marked 
a power of seeing both sides of a question that he could never 
be depended upon to follow a definite line. He ended by being 
one of the most trusted and respected members of the oligarchy 
which rules Cambridge, distinguished ‘ for public spirit, for fair- 
ness, for industry in investigation, for dialectical skill.’ The 
Bishop of Bristol, who held for many years a prominent place 
in the administration of the University, said that if Sidgwick had 
been present at a meeting, and had fairly discussed a matter, the 
members of the particular Board at least knew this—that there 
was not any obviously better plan to be conceived, and that 
they had not lost sight of any main considerations. Professor 
Henry Jackson, replying to the criticism that Sidgwick was a man 
who ‘ sat on the fence,’ said that it was a complete mistake. ‘ The 
man who “‘ sits on the fence ’’ is one who, whether he has or has 
not definite convictions, is reluctant to declare himself... . 
Sidgwick’s conclusions were often compromises, and might change 
surprisingly; but they were always exactly thought out, con- 
fidently affirmed, and eagerly defended.’ At the same time the 
fact cannot be overlooked that, in matters of policy, Sidgwick’s 
mind was liable to great and scrupulous oscillations, which 
bewildered supporters and opponents alike ; this arose partly from 
a genuine and deep-seated diffidence, and still more from a con- 
scientious dread of not doing full justice to the opinions of those 
with whom he began by disagreeing. 

Of his direct educational work it may be said that Henry 
Sidgwick was undoubtedly a teacher for the few rather than for the 
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many. He once accepted a Mastership at Rugby from Temple, 
and wisely withdrew his acceptance. He began his teaching 
work by instructing the pass-men at Trinity; and he used to 
tell an amusing story about this. One evening at a party he 
saw one of his class, who had just taken his degree, making 
his way across the room, with great diffidence, to speak to him. 
The man drew near, and then said that he wished to express his 
gratitude for Sidgwick’s lectures. They were the best lectures, 
he said, he had ever attended, with the exception of Professor 
Kingsley’s History lectures ; and then, to salve the wound which 
might have been inflicted by the comparison, he added: ‘ But, 
of course, Professor Kingsley’s lectures are intended to improve 
the mind.’ 

Sidgwick’s main work was done in Moral Philosophy. 
His classes were never large, the subject not being one which 
attracted many students; but the result was that the 
quality was high, so that for years he had in his hands the 
opportunity of affecting and forming perhaps the most subtle 
and lucid minds of the successive Cambridge generations. 
The names of Maitland, of Archdeacon Cunningham, of Mr. 
Arthur Balfour may serve as instances of men who recognised 
in Sidgwick the most inspiring intellectual force they had ever 
encountered. As a teacher he was admirably patient and sym- 
pathetic, made the kindliest efforts to overcome shyness, to elicit 
a statement of difficulties genuinely felt, and thought no time 
wasted in making an intricacy clear. His pupils learnt from 
him to be transparently honest and sincere in thought, and left 
him determined that they would suspect dogmatism, banish pre- 
possessions, and arrive stedfastly at conclusions, however much 
they might dread or dislike the results. Above all, he had not 
the least desire to make disciples or to enforce opinions—‘ I 
would not if I could,’ he said, ‘and I could not if I would, 
say anything which would make philosophy—my philosophy— 
popular.’ It is difficult to summarise his work as an original 
writer, or to make any forecast of the value which posterity may 
attach to his books. What constitutes the chief difficulty is that 
he was intensely interested in the practical problems of his day, 
both ethical and political; but public discussion shifts its 
channel, and an appeal to principles, which appear inevitable and 
all-important in one decade, seems a barren and unsubstantial 
argument in the next. It is, too, perhaps true to say that his 
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historical sense was not strong, and that his metaphysical mind 
tried to measure by ratios and modes what is incapable of being 
measured by these means. So I will leave his books to justify 
themselves; their lucidity and thoroughness are indisputable, 
and they contained, in certain directions, for his own genera- 
tion, the maximum of attainable and communicable truth. It may 
be said, speaking generally, that Sidgwick envied the faith that 
issued in action. But he felt still more strongly that the time 
had not come in philosophy to formulate conclusions; that the 
philosopher was still feeling his way, and that the only 
enthusiasm he could dare to nourish was the ardour of the quest. 
He felt himself bound upon a narrow path and upon an uncertain 
journey. The one hope was to be perfectly sincere with himself, 
and to do analytical work, however unproductive, which would 
not need to be done again. The same principle actuated him in 
his work for the Psychical Society. There was current an 
immense mass of vague records and fluid traditions of abnormal 
experiences, loosely believed to be supernatural. There might or 
there might not be definite truth underlying these stories, which 
might possibly even afford scientific evidence of the continuance 
of the life of the soul. But Sidgwick had no desire to welcome 
or anticipate indications of this for his own personal satisfaction. 
He rather determined patiently to wade through the mud, to sift 
the rubbish-heaps of human imagination, to explore the dreariest, 
most humiliating, most diseased province of human thought, the 
craving after self-persuasion, the hysterical self-deception, the 
yielding to delusive terrors, the exaggerations of morbid hallu- 
—cinations. His aim in all this was not the desire to say, ‘ Am I 
justified in believing this to be true?’ but ‘ Am I justified in 
believing that I have excluded all possibilities of deception? ’ 
The eventual result is that certain scientific probabilities are slowly 
emerging, that much hasty theorising has been shown to be 
unsound, and that many mysterious phenomena have been traced 
to their material original. 


Henry Sidgwick always seemed to me to belong, both in 
temperament and in appearance, to the type of the Sage. He 
was so wise and mild and benignant! He took people as he found 
them, talked as graciously and as dexterously to the youngest and 
least conspicuous as to the learned and famous. He seemed to 
feel it both his duty and his pleasure to do his best for the enter- 
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tainment of the adjacent person, whoever it might be, not to seek 
for congenial and appreciative people; and in a mixed company 
he seemed never to suffer from the temptation, to which I have 
known virtuous men of eminence to succumb, to gravitate secretly 
but surely, as by some hidden attraction, into the proximity of 
other men of eminence. He must have taken care, no doubt, to 
select suitable topics, because his topics always seemed appropriate 
to the company; but the scaffolding of the building was never 
visible : it appeared to be but a stream of easy talk, of light cast 
upon common things, so that they shone transfigured. He used 
to say that he had in early days been very shy, but that, realising 
that it was a social duty to talk, he had determined always to talk, 
whether he had anything to say or not. It may be doubted 
whether the literal observance of this rule would tend in all cases 
to social ease; but with him it manifested itself in a quiet 
geniality, which was so natural and so self-possessed that it made 
the shyest interlocutor natural too. He was more than ready, too, 
to follow a lead. He did not soliloquise, nor monopolise the talk ; 
there was no sense of performance about it. He had the art of 
weighing and appreciating the simplest reply, and the spontaneous 
and kindly attention he gave to any contribution to the conver- 
sation was of itself subtly flattering. He liked to elicit opinion, 
and could give the crudest sentiment a deft twist that made the 
author of it rate his own conversational powers more highly. One 
left his society, feeling indeed that he had talked well, but also 
feeling that one had oneself made solid additions to the talk, and 
affected the line of argument. For instance, he was often with us 
at Addington, and I used to feel that my father, much as he loved 
Henry Sidgwick, had a sort of terrified disapproval of his habits of 
thought. But though the ecclesiastical atmosphere was alien to 
Sidgwick, his talk with my father was mainly on ecclesiastical 
lines; and he seemed anxious to learn, for sympathetic reasons 
and not for controversial purposes, the current tendencies 
of Anglican thought and activity. ‘I am always impressed 
here,’ he wrote at Addington in 1885, ‘ with a strange sense of 
the vitality of the Church of England, and its power of functioning 
intellectually and morally in the atmosphere of modern scientific 
and social thought. At Cambridge I get into the way of regarding 
it as something that once was alive and growing, but now exists 
merely because it is a pillar or buttress of uncertain value in a 
eomplicated edifice that no one wants just now to take to pieces. 
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Here, however, 1 ice) rather as if 1 were contemplating a big fish 
out of water, propelling itself smoothly and gaily on the high 
road.’ The above extract is highly characteristic of him, in its 
humorous detachment, and in its anxiety to see the inner spirit of 
an institution, even though it was on lines antagonistic to his own 
ideas. But I realised early, by some sort of unconscious divina- 
tion, that there existed a sense of disappointment and even dis- 
approva) in my father’s mind about my uncle. My father was to 
the bottom of his soul an ecclesiastic. He realised, as few people 
I have ever known did, the vita) force of religion, the beautiful 
traditions and poetical appeal of Christianity, as interpreted and 
developed by the Church. Thus, though the tie between the two 
was deep rather than close, my father could never quite banish 
from his mind the thought that Henry Sidgwick’s brilliance and 
consummate reasonableness might sow the seeds of doubt in the 
minds of us children; and though he loved him truly and 
respected him infinitely, he could not but regard him as a very 
formidable antagonist to the cause which he himself had most 
deeply at heart. There was just this amount of géne between 
the two—that there was a large province of thought which had to 
be tacitly ignored. My father had no intention of discussing 
religious questions with Sidgwick, while Sidgwick had no 
sort of wish to initiate discussion. But when the two 
were once securely launched upon a safe subject, such as 
literature or Cambridge reminiscences, the give-and-take was 
delicious. 

I shall never forget an evening spent at Hillside, the 
Sidgwicks’ Cambridge house, in my early undergraduate days. 
It was a small party, and the principal guests were Professor 
Seeley and Lord Bowen. It always remains in my mind as 
the most brilliant conversation I have ever heard. Seeley 
came out of his shell, and talked shrewdly and paradoxically, 
with the air and mien of a comfortable abbé. Bowen, whose 
appearance, I know not why, reminded me of an intelligent 
Board-school master, was no doubt the most attractive talker of 
the three, because of the extraordinary power of transition that he 
possessed. His humour was entrancing—so delicate and so lam- 
bent ; and he was able, too, to express deep emotion, without the 
least sense of incongruity or affectation. But even so, I remember 
feeling that my uncle carried off the palm, because his talk seemed 
so entirely uncalculated, and devised—though that is hardly the 
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right word, because there was no touch of artificiality about 
it—to draw out and set off the brilliance of his guests. 

At the other end of the scale I remember a party at Cambridge, 
at which a lady was present whom it was thought desirable to 
ask, but who was little used to social functions. She suffered af 
first from obvious nervousness; but it fell to Henry Sidgwick to 
take her in to dinner, and he began to talk to her at once about 
the education of her children. The bait proved incredibly suc- 
cessful : it was probably the only subject in the world on which 
she had both views and experience; and she left the house with 
the manifest consciousness of having had an agreeable evening, 
having held her own with an eminent man, and having appeared 
in the light of a brilliant educational theorist, with the additional 
advantage of having been enabled to put her theories to a 
practical test. 

Yet Sidgwick, too, had his social crises to endure. He used 
to say that once, at an evening party, his hostess brought up to 
him a young and beautiful damsel, like Iphigenia to the altar, 
and said, ‘ Mr. Sidgwick, here is a young lady who wishes to 
have the pleasure of being presented to you.’ The maiden stared 
at him with wide and fawnlike eyes, while he in vain endeavoured 
to think of something appropriate and impressive to say. When 
at last a thought came into his mind, he said that he realised 
that it would have sufficed if it had been said earlier, but that 
after so long a pause something more striking was required. The 
same terrible process continued, thoughts arriving belatedly and 
each of inadequate weight, till at last the hostess, observing the 
imbroglio, came and led the young lady away again, without a 
word having passed between the pair. ‘The memory of this was 
so haunting, Sidgwick said, that he at once set to and devised 
a remark, which he claimed would be appropriate interesting 
and amusing, on any occasion, at any hour, to any person of 
any age sex or nation. But he refused ever to part with so 
precious a talisman, and the secret was never known. 

He had a wonderful verbal memory, and could quote copiously 
and accurately. He told us once that he had discovered a method 
of defying sea-sickness on a Channel crossing—which was to take 
his stand in some secluded part of the vessel, and to pour out 
audibly and rhetorically his repertory of English verse, accom- 
panying it with a good deal of emphatic gesticulation. He said 
that he could go on repeating poetry continuously, if he did 
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not force the pace, for about a couple of hours. I believe that 
the first experiment was successful, and that he secured immunity 
from nausea. But he said that, the second time that he tried 
it, he was interrupted by one of the officers, with a message 
from the captain begging him to desist, on the ground that some 
of the lady passengers were frightened by his behaviour, being 
under the impression that he was mentally deranged. He com- 
plied with the request, and, deprived of its intellectual prophy- 
lactic, his brain succumbed to physical sensations. 

But part of the charm of his literary talk, of which I had 
considerable experience, was that he could and did illustrate 
his points with apt and beautiful quotations, most feelingly 
delivered. As a rule people who can quote authors at length 
can rarely be persuaded to desist. One of the most tiresome con- 
versations I have ever heard was one that took place between 
two accurate phonetic men, lovers of Dickens; and as Carlyle 
said of Coleridge’s talk, to sit still and be pumped into never can 
be an exhilarating process. While on the other hand, the men 
who have a critical appreciation of an author can seldom support 
their arches on solid piers of evidence, and still less produce that 
evidence with dramatic or lyrical emphasis. 

I always felt that the intellectual side of Henry Sidgwick’s 
mind overbalanced and cast into the shade the poetical and 
imaginative side. He wrote a few lyrics which are felicitous 
and moving, and I have heard him confess that he sincerely 
envied the poetical vocation. He had too a really wonderful gift 
for improvising stories, which he was perfectly ready to exercise 
for us as children. I can remember even now the details of 
the story of the King who was haunted by a gnat-like voice in 
his ear that said ‘ Dig,’ and when at last he yielded to the sug- 
gestion, and found an abundance of curious things, said ‘Deeper,’ 
till at last he came to a room where everything was green. It 
was a story of epical volume, and a chapter was always ready 
for us. And I can still recollect the thrill with which I once 
realised, as a small boy in my grandmother’s house at Rugby, 
the blissful fact that everyone else in the house but Uncle Henry 
and myself was going out to dinner; how I stole upon his 
secure hour, and demanded that the story of the Green Room 
should be finished ; how he put his book aside with a laugh, and, 
while I played with the buttons of his waistcoat, the strange and 
beautiful @énouement unrolled itself—-so that for a day at least 
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I was in the proud position, among my envious brothers and 
sisters, of knowing what had really happened, and withholding 
the information. 

In appearance, in later years, Henry Sidgwick was the only 
man I have ever seen who had something of the nobleness of 
mien, the kindly dignity, and the unapproachable antiquity of 
the elders in Blake’s designs of the Book of Job. He wore his 
massed hair rather long, in ambrosial waves, like a Greek god. 
His beard, of fine silky texture and irregular outline, seemed to 
flow liquidly from his face rather than to have been applied to 
it. As a rule, a man with so full a beard seems either embar- 
rassed by it or involved in it, and to peep from its tangled brake 
like a face from a bush. But with him it adorned and amplified 
his finely chiselled features, his great brow, and clear-cut nose. 
He was small of stature, and had very delicate hands, which he 
used much in gestures that were elucidatory rather than em- 
phatic. He often played with his beard, stroking it or lifting 
it to his face. His features in repose, with the uplifted eyebrows, 
had a pensive, almost melancholy air. But this was transfigured 
in talk by the sweetest and most childlike of smiles. His voice 
was soft and high-pitched, and had at times a note of weariness 
about it. But he could modulate it very beautifully for emphasis 
or emotional effect; while his reciting of poetry was one of the 
most thrilling and enchanting things I ever heard. He began 
in a high chant, with a rich rhetorical cadence. May I confess 
that it seldom failed to bring tears to my eyes, perhaps not less 
because at the end of a quotation I have often seen the water 
stand in his own? His stammer was well known, but he had so 
trained himself to disregard it, that he never gave any sense of 
awkwardness or of delay to his hearers. He used to throw his head 
back to disengage an unruly consonant, and, strange to say, the 
impediment became a positive ornament to his talk, enabling him 
to bring out a point with a quaint and charming emphasis. 

He had, too, many little attractive mannerisms. It used to 
be a pleasure to me to see how daintily and leisurely he manipu- 
lated his food, with a sort of bird-like selection. He had, too, an 
absent-mindedness which is to me an invariable charm, because 
it gives a sense of tranquil absorption in a train of thought, a 
quiet aloofness from mundane things. He was sensitive about 
this, and disliked feeling that he had behaved in an unusual 
manner. I remember once, when he was staying with us at 
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Truro, he was standing at the end of breakfast on the hearth- 
rug, sipping his tea and discussing some subject with great 
animation. The bell rang for chapel, and he walked down 
the dark passage with us, continuing his talk, holding the cup in 
one hand and emphasising his points with the spoon in the other, 
Not until he had taken his place in the stalls did he become aware 
that he was acting in an unaccustomed manner. I remember 
his look of sudden bewilderment, and his relief when the sympa- 
thetic butler, who had been awaiting his opportunity, came up 
and with a deferential bow removed the cup, as though it were 
a semi-ecclesiastical ceremony. 

He was wholly indifferent to dress, but contrived, by a sort of 
natural dignity and grace, to look well in whatever he wore. He 
affected a large black soft hat of a clerical type, or on state occa- 
sions a tall hat. He was always a conspicuous figure. In 
Cambridge the most characteristic thing about him was that he 
frequently ran in the street, even in cap and gown. ‘This had 
its origin in his being told by his doctor to take more exercise, 
and advised to ride; he pleaded lack of time, but on eliciting 
the fact that running was better exercise than walking, he deter- 
mined to put as much exercise as possible into necessary transits. 
He put in ‘ Who’s Who,’ under the head of his recreations, 
‘ Novel-reading and a little walking’; but he was not deficient 
in agility, and I remember him as a very keen and perfectly 
efficient lawn-tennis player. 

One characteristic of him was his apparently invariable cheer- 
fulness. He laughed often, a low, musical, rather lazy laugh, 
which gave a sense of great contentment. His diary is rather 
a melancholy record; but this was not at all the case with his 
talk, which was always light, humorous, and comfortable. He 
talked a good deal about himself, his views and experiences; 
but this never gave the least impression of egotism: what he 
said about himself seemed always said by way of comparison, 
or in confirmation of the experiences of others. And then one 
had a sense of intimacy in all one’s talks with him; he gave 
himself; he was never aloof or impersonal. Some eminent 
philosophers whom I have known never seemed to be really 
there. Their voices whispered drily of mortal things, but one 
felt that what they said was merely like rain dropping from 
clouds which sailed above the earth, and evacuated expressions 
rather than mingled with life. But Henry Sidgwick was always 
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intensely human, interested in his circle, taking his part, anxious 
to establish communication with fellow-travellers, as merry and 
wise as old Master Gaius in the Pilgrim’s hostel. He never 
gave the sense of being preoccupied in important work, but 
anxious, not on principle but by instinct, to join in anything 
that was going forward. 

I remember being once deeply touched, just after I left 
Cambridge, by something that he said to me. He made me a 
gentle apology for not having seen more of me as an under- 
graduate. I did see him, as a matter of fact, fairly often, being 
every now and then bidden to come and lunch with him in his 
rooms in College at the end of his morning’s work, or dining 
at Hillside. But he added that he had always known and felt 
that my father was uneasy about his possible influence on my 
religious views, and that he had therefore made up his mind 
that he would not raise such questions at all, and that he would 
not encourage me to discuss such things; and that this had 
ended in his seeing less of me than he had wished. He added 
that he hoped that I should not misunderstand it, or put it 
down in any way to a lack of affection; for indeed it was rather 
the reverse. I do not think that I ever heard such a thing 
said more feelingly and delicately, and it gave me a sense of 
justice and high-mindedness which was intensely impressive. 

Let me frankly admit that I always have considered the 
case of Henry Sidgwick to be a difficult one for anyone to 
meet, who claims that a particular religious faith or a particular 
religious denomination monopolises the production of a special 
type of-character. Henry Sidgwick was brought up in ‘orthodox 
Christianity; he was a devout and convinced Christian as a 
boy; he had a more or less definite intention of taking Orders. 
These tendencies were fostered both in his own home, where 
his mother was a devout High Churchwoman, of the old- 
fashioned type, and still more by my father, whose influence 
over Henry Sidgwick at an impressionable time was very great. 
Indeed, I do not imagine that he ever submitted himself 
in his life so completely to the dominance of a single per- 
sonality as he did to my father’s. He speaks of my father’s 
“unquestioned rule’ over his mind in his school-days and early 
undergraduate time : ‘ When I did what he advised . . . it was 
not from awe of him and fear of blame, but from a conviction 
that he was right and a desire to be like him.’ 
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Yet he gave up all dogmatic faith. While in later life he 
grew to regard Christianity, from the sociological point of view, 
as indispensable and irreplaceable, he said that he found it 
‘more and more incomprehensible how anyone whom I fee] 
really akin to myself in intellectual habits and culture cap 
possibly find his religion in it. My own alienation from it js 
all the stronger because it is so purely intellectual.’ He goes 
on to say, ‘I am glad that so many superior people are able 
to become clergymen, but I am less and less able to understand 
how the result is brought about in so many thoroughly sincere 
and disinterested and able minds.’ 

To speak with entire candour, the difficulty with him was 
to base any system of religion upon alleged facts, which he could 
not test, and which he did not believe to be true. He felt 
that in a matter of such infinite and vast importance as sub- 
scribing to an ontological explanation of the universe, he could 
not possibly found an active faith upon assumptions which he 
thought so unwarrantable. 

And yet I have always considered Henry Sidgwick to be, 
on the whole, the one man I have known who, if he had been a 
Christian, would have been selected as almost uniformly exhibit- 
ing perhaps the most typical Christian qualities. He was so 
sincere, so simple-minded, so unselfish, so sympathetic, so 
utterly incapable of meanness or baseness, so guileless, so patient, 
of so crystalline a purity and sweetness of character, that he is 
one of the few men to whom I could honestly apply in the highest 
sense the word ‘ saint.’ 

I have heard this particular point discussed by some who knew 
him and loved him, and deeply regretted his dissidence from 
Christian beliefs. I have heard it deliberately said by one such, 
that his Christianity was so instinctive, by inheritance and tem- 
perament and education, that it could not be uprooted by what 
was a merely intellectual scepticism. But if the deliberate 
abnegation of a particular form of religious faith is attended by 
no sort of moral deterioration; if, on the contrary, a character 
year by year grows stronger and purer, more devoted and 
unselfish, and at the same time no less appreciative of the moral 
effect of a definite belief, it becomes impossible to say that such 
qualities can only spring from a vital and genuine acceptance of 
certain dogmas. Dogmas are, after all, intellectual things, and 
some of the best Christians I have ever known would have been 
unable to explain, if indeed they could have correctly repeated, 
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the clauses of the Nicene Creed. I have indeed often wondered 
whether the acceptance of dogma is not rather a symptom of 
spiritual affinity than a cause of spiritual progress, a case in fact 
of the anima naturaliter Christiana. Indeed, I say frankly that 
though the spiritual ideas of Christianity seem to me the highest 
and noblest that the world has ever seen, or is indeed likely 
to see, it seems to me impossible to believe that, of the 
yarious Christian denominations, we should find, if we knew all, 
that one is in possession of the exact-truth of the matter, and 
that all others are in error; and why I should myself claim to 
be an Anglican, is because the Anglican Communion appears 
to me to have the note of Christian liberty in a higher degree 
than any other Christian denomination. 

Henry Sidgwick’s agnosticism was not militant, and had no 
touch of proselytism about it. He wrote to my mother nearly 
thirty years ago, after a discussion of religious matters: ‘ You 
see, I do not want to bring you to my position. I am not sorry 
exactly to be in the position myself; it has grave defects and 
disadvantages, but I feel in a way suited for it; I regard it 
as an inevitable point in the process of thought, and take it 
as a soldier takes a post of difficulty. But I cannot take the 
responsibility of drawing anyone else to it—though neither can 
I take the responsibility of placing obstacles in the way.’ He 
realised to the full the eager hopefulness that would naturally 
result from the vivid acceptance of a comprehensive and definite 
faith. And he kept, as he once wrote, strict silence with 
regard to theology, because, while he could not discover an 
adequate rational basis for the Christian hope of happy im- 
mortality, he felt that the loss of such a hope from the minds 
of average human beings, as now constituted, would be an evil 
of which he could not pretend to measure the extent ; he thought, 
indeed, that a dissolution of the existing social order might follow 
the loss of such an ideal. But his own private belief was that 
humanity was growing more sympathetic, and that the more 
that this sympathy increased, the more would the results of 
human action on other human beings supply adequate motives 
for goodness of conduct, and render the expectation of personal 
immortality and of the actual truth of Christian dogma less 
important. He was disposed to question the validity of spiritual 
experience. He thought that just as a vision of the Virgin or 
of a saint appearing to a contemplative anchorite might be 
subjective, so he believed that the gain in moral strength, the 
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accession of life-giving hope, the tranquillisation of selfish 
desires which seemed to come as an answer to prayer, might 
be subjective too. 

What has always appeared to me so beautiful about his attitude 
was the utter absence from it of any sense of intellectual contempt 
or mental impatience. To him the man who was conscious of 
spiritual experience was simply enviable. But he never tried to 
prove that this was a sign of intellectual inferiority. He had 


far too much respect for others’ convictions, and tenderness for 


their aims and needs, to treat the matter as a sceptic often treats 
it—as a case of dangerous and perverse illusion from which he 
must try to rescue victims. And thus Sidgwick exhibited the truest 
kind of tolerance, very far from the dogmatism that masquerades 
under the guise of tolerance and is intolerant of any form of 
spiritual assertion. He knew only too well the unhappy isolation 
of the intellectual life. He saw as it were the happy flock inside 
the fold, and himself outside. But this did not lead him, as 
it often leads a jealous sceptic, to desire at all costs to break 
down the security of the shielding wall, even though he could 
not so far sacrifice his sense of truth, his own patient analysis 
of actuality, as either to pretend to himself or to others that 
he was within, or to express his belief, with a sympathetic 
compromise, that the security of wall and gate might somehow 
turn out to be an objective one! 

In early days, before he made up his mind to resign his 
Fellowship—the acceptance of which involved at that time a 
formal expression of belief in the distinctive tenets of the Church 
of England—he sometimes spoke with bitterness of his position, 
because he felt a sense of insincerity about it: ‘I am 
so bankrupt of most things men desire, that I would at least 
have a sort of savings-bank pittance of honesty . .. to be a 
humbug in one thing is to make a terrible breach in the citadel 
of morality. . . . You see the greatest humbug of all is to 
pretend I do these things for the sake of my mother. I wish 
to heaven I did! Then had I been a better man. . . . At any 
rate, says Trevelyan, do something; sound advice; but some- 
thing has hamstrung me.’ 

But after he had resigned his Fellowship, thereby sacrificing 
a competence and a position, these spectres were laid, the 
clausum pectore volnus was healed. Henceforward his wise and 
serene tolerance, the reward of his utter unworldliness, grew 
and increased. 
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And yet the record of his life as a whole, with all its subtlety 
and sense, its kindliness and sympathy, tends to give an impres- 
sion of sadness, of endurance, almost of conscious failure, and 
of disappointment gently borne. Speaking generally, one would 
not much relish a biography which gave one an impression of 
conscious success ; but the lives of successful men, as a rule, give 
the sense of active interest and unconscious happiness, with here 
and there perhaps a touch of sorrow and gloom. But the life 
of Henry Sidgwick, judged by ordinary standards, may be con- 
sidered successful, if it is success to be famous, to be influential, 
to be respected, honoured, and loved ; and thus one finds oneself 
wondering what it was that he hoped to do which he did not do, 
and why there should be a feeling. of a shadow and a burden 
often urgently present and seldom very far away. There were 
the materials for happiness, one would have thought, in the life 
of a man who found apparently the life for which he was best 
suited, whose prosperity was on the whole uninterrupted, who 
lived upon equal terms with the most interesting figures of the 
day, whose career was never hampered by any serious ill-health 
or untoward circumstance, who never fell and bled among the 
thorns of life, who never succumbed to any base or mean temp- 
tation, who carried out a programme of work with the approval 
and admiration of all concerned. If this is not a happy life, 
where can a happy life be found? 

It is possible to conceive a Pharisaical critic saying that it was 
a life of which the spiritual glow was sacrificed to a cold intel- 
lectual ideal, and that a man who wilfully dismissed from his 
horizon the normal and traditional hopes of humanity was bound 
to be penalised. But in the presence of so high-minded, 
unworldly, and unselfish a life as Henry Sidgwick’s this 
criticism seems a kind of blasphemy, a sin against the Spirit—for 
the sin against the Spirit is the misinterpretation of all that is 
pure and true. No, the explanation of it lies elsewhere. Part 
of it was, no doubt, temperamental. There was a sirain of melan- 
choly in his nature which was distracted, no doubt, by work and 
activity, but which emerged when the frame was exhausted, and 
the brain wearied. Moreover, his biography does not give a 
complete impression. It seems at first sight that to let a man 
tell his own life-story by diaries and letters is the nearest you 
can get to the truth of him. But in the case of hard brain- 
workers, especially if they have a strain of sadness in their 
temperament, the self-made record is not really the truest 
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portrait. The diary is the record of the silent and introspective 
mood. Henry Sidgwick tended to confide to his journal the 
thoughts with which he was too brave, too kind, too unegotistical to 
trouble the peace of others. And the letters, too, are documents 
composed in the intervals of hard work—not exactly for recrea- 
tion, but for the sake of keeping alive the human relations which 
he treasured so dearly. But he did not expand in letters as he 
did in conversation, and those who were nearest to him say that 
he wrote them with a certain unwillingness of the flesh, and aimed 
at conciseness of statement rather than at the free imparting of 
intimate thought. Indeed he regarded letter-writing as rather 
an interruption to his work. At the end of his life he expended 
some ingenuity in trying to confine his letters to a single page. 
He certainly must have given up a good dea) of time to writing 
letters ; he kept up close relations with his family and friends, and 
whenever a correspondent asked him a question or appealed to 


him for his opinion, he gave full measure, and answered patiently 


and kindly, with a great desire to do full justice to his correspon- 
dent’s difficulties, and to give whatever help he could bestow. 


But his real and vital medium of communication was familiar talk, 
and this is the one effect that can hardly be reproduced, except in 
the rare cases where a Johnson meets with a Boswell. I suppose 
that a man’s congenial method of expression is conditioned by his 
pace of thought. If he thinks more quickly than he writes, his 
letters are apt to be either disjointed or concentrated. And it 
always seems to me that Henry Sidgwick composed rather than 
wrote letters. Many of them are intensely interesting, when he was 
trying to elucidate some subject upon which he felt deeply. But 
his geniality, and the humour which was so strong a feature of 
his talk, evaporated in his letters; and though they do full justice 
to his kindness, his seriousness, and his intellectual power, they 
give little hint of his lightness of touch, his serene deliberateness, 
and his overflowing interest. 

It would be wrong to ca)) him a disappointed man. But he 
was aware of his great powers and did not underrate them, modest 
as he was. It is not uncommon for inexperienced and impres- 
sionable youths, coming up to the University and meeting with 
men of erudition and ability, framed in the attractive setting of 
College courts, stately chapels, solemn halls, studious rooms look- 
ing on to quiet gardens, to think that the life of the Don is one 
of unworldly grace and refined dignity, and to embrace with 
ardour the prospect of serene leisure, competently endowed. 
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Then in middle age there comes an awakening. Men begin to 
wonder whether after all they are really doing any of the work of 
the world. They find themselves immersed in academic politics, 
stereotyped teaching, intellectual intrigues, petty interests. 
They see their own contemporaries, of possibly inferior mental 
power, stepping into the wider influences, the larger realities of 
the world, and they begin to be haunted by a sense of failure. 
There are many disappointed men at Cambridge, and even 
perhaps at Oxford. 

Something of this shadow one feels touched the life of 
Sidgwick. He had restless periods when he formed dim ideas 
of leaving Cambridge. In later life this was succeeded by a more 
serene mood. The inestimable accession of happiness which his 
marriage brought him, the wider socia) and politica) circle to 
which it introduced him, his own unquestioned position at 
Cambridge, the outside honours which came richly to him, his 
delight in the prosperity of Newnham and the increasing range 
of female education—all this consoled and sustained him. But 
it comes out clearly enough in the diary that there was a time 


when he felt that he had sacrificed great powers to a futile sort 
of treadmill, when his designs seemed to be thwarted and his 
hopes disappointed. 

There is one very remarkable passage in his biography, when 
one of his colleagues told him plainly that he was a comparatively 
ineffective man, and endeavoured to give reasons. Sidgwick faced 
the criticism with sincere interest and without any personal 
resentment. I do not think I know any piece of self-analysis 
which is so just and at the same time so little introspective. The 
danger of introspection is that it tends to glory both in credit 
and discredit. It takes compliments as sincere, and censure 
as testifying to a refined sensitiveness of nature, unfitting its 
possessor for common-place efforts. But there was no trace of 
this weakness in Sidgwick. He had been accused of academic 
sterility, of failing to attract men on a large scale. He admitted 
that it was so, but added that, feeling as he did that the deepest 
truth he had to tell was by no means ‘ good tidings,’ he naturally 
shrank from exercising on others the personal influence which 
would make men resemble him. I know no personal statement 
which is at once so humble and so free from morbidity or self- 
depreciation, and at the same time so perfectly just, both to 
himself and his critic. 

But still, making all allowances for his instinctive lack of 
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hopefulness and buoyancy, and assuming that the proportion 
is not fairly represented—that no record remains of the ‘ heart- 
affluence’ of discursive talk, or of the hours of happy and 
unconscious energy,—there remains a shadow which cannot be 
explained away. 

To me it needs no explanation at all. It is the inevitable 
result of an extraordinary clearness and fairness of vision. A 
man who looks closely and without bias at the fabric of the world 
must be aware of the grossness and the faultiness of the texture. 
The greater the restraint and purity of his own life is, the 
more must he be aware of the inroads of sin, of the impatience 
and unreasonableness of human nature, of the horrible waste of 
time and energy all along the line, of the miserable obstacles with 
which the path of those who desire justice, order, and peace is 
encumbered. 

I doubt if a clear-sighted man, living a strenuous and 
unselfish life, with lofty and beautiful ideals, can ever be a 
very happy one. Happiness comes either to the unperceptive or 
to the indifferent, or to those who embrace with a fine unreason- 
ableness and a rich impulsiveness, a theory of universal goodwill, 
which is not wholly borne out by facts, but is no doubt the most 
effective way of dealing with them. ‘To myself, the inspiration 
of such a life as Henry Sidgwick’s is not the inspiration which 
comes of ardent discipleship, but that which is derived from the 
blessed fact that such unstained and flawless lives are possible 
among mankind. Such lives mark the high-water level of the 
race, and their development shows that there is some secret and 
beautiful force at work which can and does produce spirits of so 
fine a temper. I will not say that it seems to me a noble thing 
in him to have discarded the unreasoning optimism of humanity, 
which accepts an explanation of the world because it is encourag- 
ing rather than because it is true; for this was the natural and 
inevitable outcome of Sidgwick’s character. He could not have 
done otherwise! But what is inspiring about it is that a man 
should realise that he is not justified by his lights in accepting 
a hopeful view of the world, and yet be enabled to live so 
serene and devoted a life; and that one who could not believe 
in personal immortality, could yet love so tenderly and faith- 
fully, and never, under any circumstances, under any weakness 
of body or infirmity of spirit, chose the purer and nobler course 
because of any expectation or hope of ultimate reward. — 
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BY JANE H. FINDLATER. 


Hg. 


Tue Koster establishment looked right into the Klevated 
track—trains thundered past the windows day and night and 
shook the whole tenement. Yet no one seemed to notice the 
noise, and life went on just as it does in quieter places. Perhaps 
on any other night of her life it would have been impossible for 
the Widow to rest in such an uproar; but this evening she was 
so exhausted that her one wish was to lie down. She was 
sent off to bed immediately, though it was only six o’clock; for 
a harder heart than Mrs. Koster’s would have been touched by 
the fatigue of body and weariness of soul which were printed 
on that old face. 

Hector meanwhile was sitting in the parlour being cate- 
chised by Mr. and Miss Koster about himself and his grand- 
mother—whence they came, whither they were going. 

Miss Cassie Koster was a young girl very much his own age, 
but with the complete manner of a woman of the world, though 
her long hair was still worn down her back and tied with one 
of those huge hair-ribbons affected by the American schoolgirl. 

Hector replied with great dignity to all their questions: he 
came from Scotland; he had never ‘ crossed ’ before ; they were 
going to a place beyond Memphis called Cypress Creek; his 
grandmother was old for such a long journey, and he knew 
nothing about railway travel. Miss Cassie Koster leant back in 
her rocking-chair, rocking violently all the time, and listened 
to every word that passed between her father and Hector. Then 
she said, in her rather sweet nasal voice: 

‘Say, father, we'll have to show Mr. MacLean round a bit.’ 

Mr. Koster nodded. 

‘We'll show you a thing or two, young man,’ he said. ‘ Like 
to take a ride on the cars this evening?—see the sky-scrapers 
and Broadway? ’ 

Hector had not the remotest idea what either a sky-scraper or 
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Broadway might mean or be, but he was delighted to see any- 
thing that was worthy to be seen—and said so. 

‘ There, Cassie, you step around lively and get supper, then 
we'll go out,’ the father directed; and the elegant Miss Cassie 
jumped from her rocker and began the most practical prepara- 
tions for a meal. 

Hector followed her trim little figure with his eyes as 
she flitted about the room, the great ribbon-bow poised like 
a gigantic butterfly on her head, and he thought he had never 
seen anything so lovely. 

Cassie’s urban charms were indeed a first revelation of 
femininity to his country-bred-eyes. Her smartly fitted pink 
cotton ‘shirt-waist,’ high-heeled shoes and lace stockings, 
made up a whole of loveliness he could scarcely admire enough ; 
and all the time she worked Cassie was talking, asking questions, 
laughing, smiling, whisking about from one room to another in 
the most charming manner. Then Mrs. Koster’s heavy step 
came along the passage. She was hot and red in the face from 
unpacking and then helping the Widow to bed. 

‘The poor old soul’s worn out,’ she told Hector. ‘I tell 
you what it is—she was too old to start on this trip, and that old 
Uncle Charlie of yours should have known better than to send for 
her. It was a fool thing to do at her age ’—(‘ seventy-five she is, 
and never left the Hebrides,’ she explained in an aside to her 
husband). Hector sat silent for a moment, feeling very miser- 
able. He felt it would be a relief to confess his guilt to the 
Kosters, so suddenly he blurted it out. 

‘It was me that took her,’ he said. ‘It was not my uncle 
that was wanting us—it was me that wearied of the Island 
altogether.’ 

Mrs. Koster compressed her lips significantly. 

“So that was the way of it? Well, I Lope you won’t ever 
need to regret it—that’s all; remember she’s old, though you’re 
young. Not but what I think it was natural of you to do it: 
I’d sooner die than live on some of your islands—you’re just 
dead there before you’re in your coffin. . . . Now then, Cassie, 
hurry with the waffles; I’m like to die of hunger. . . . Here, 
Hector, draw in your chair and commence. . . . Koster, you 
cut the pie and help him.’ . . . There was an unending stream 
of such talk all through the meal. Cassie sat next Hector, and 
plied him with food. She would give his elbow a gentle little 
nudge, and whisper, ‘Say, now, have some more pie,’ or 
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‘These waffles are just too perfectly lovely,’ as she passed him 
some strange never-before-tasted article of diet. When the 
meal was over, Cassie whisked away the dishes as if by magic, 
while Mrs. Koster took her ease in the rocker after all the labours 
of the day. 

‘ Now then, Poppa,’ cried Cassie, ‘ we’ll take Mr. MacLean 
out.’ She came dancing into the parlour, filled with delight at 
the thought of sight-seeing with their new guest, and Mr. Koster 
meekly consented to be dragged in the wake of the younger 
generation. 

‘Yes, you go right off and enjoy yourselves,’ said Mrs. 
Koster from the rocking-chair; ‘I'll look after the old lady.’ 


That evening was a sort of delirium of bliss to Hector. The 
rush and turmoil of the streets filled him with sheer delight. 
To board a car, already hung over with people like a swarm of 
bees, was to him an exquisite adventure. The Glasgow shops, 
the Glasgow cars, those whilom favourites, faded into in- 
significance before the joys of Broadway. He stood entranced 
under the Flat-Iron Sky-scraper, gazing up at its endless tiers 
of lights that looked as if they went right up to the Gates of 
Heaven, and as he stood there he asked himself if this was 
really the same Hector MacLean who used to herd the cow and 
work the croft, entirely unaware that all this glittering world 
existed ‘ ayont the white wave.’ Ah, youth and age, how tragical is 
the gulf that separatesthem! While Hector, drunk with pleasure, 
was taking his fill of the crowded rushing streets, the Widow lay 
in the noisy tenement room, her eyes closed, but not asleep. 
All round her was the thunder and rumbling of the city, and 
her heart turned back with an inexpressible longing to the little 
home she had left: no sound there but the waves and the wind 
or the cry of the gulls—or, och, dear me, the poor cow stirring 
in the byre! (The cow was a personality to the Widow, almost 
like another child.). . . . 

Sleep was far from her tired eyelids, for this haunting vision 
of home would pass and re-pass before her brain. She got out 
of bed at last and fumbled in the pocket of her gown for some- 
thing—the key of the cottage. Then, clasping it in her hand 
like a charm, she lay down again, and very shortly fell asleep. 


* You’ll be a day and a night in the cars before you reach 
Memphis, Tenn.,’ Koster told his young guest, ‘and I guess 
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this Cypress Creek you’re bound for ain’t in Tennessee at all—it’s 
across the Mississippi somewhere, so that'll be a bit more on— 
you'll need to start that old lady of yours bright and early 
to-morrow for such a long car-ride.’ 

But when this was told Mrs. Koster she shook her head. 
‘ It ain’t to be,’ she said decidedly. ‘ She’s not fit; she’s to have 
the best of the day in her bed to-morrow, whatever you say, and 
another night’s rest before she starts—I know what long car- 
rides are to one that’s not used to them.’ 

Hector hesitated, struck suddenly with the feeling that the 
Kosters were doing a great deal for him and his grandmother ; 
but he who hesitates is lost, and Cassie, from the rocker, put in 
a tempting suggestion : 

‘You just stay, Mr. MacLean, and I'll take you along to 
see Cooper’s Department Store to-morrow.’ 

This turned the scale. 

‘Then we will be staying, thank you,’ Hector replied simply. 
‘I’m thinking mother is very tired.’ 

‘ She’s all that,’ Mrs. Koster told him. ‘ But lauks! it’s 
wonderful what a day in bed’ll do for an old body. We're real 
glad to have you—I’ve a soft side for Scotland yet, laddie.’ 

So another blissful day of sight-seeing in New York was 
before Hector. He was far too much excited to sleep when at 
last he went to bed. The thousand sounds from the streets fell 
harshly on his unaccustomed ear. In imagination he trod again 
all the wonderful ways he had just traversed; and always before 
his eyes there flitted the trim little figure of Cassie, bright and 
adorable . . . then gradually all the noises seemed to merge 
into one, and he turned over on his pillow and slept. 

Mr. Koster, following a tradition of hospitality which is not 
uncommon among his countrymen, seemed to have determined 
to kill his young guest with sight-seeing. 

‘ I’ve taken a day off from business, young man,’ he said at 
breakfast, ‘so as I might show you around. . . . There’s the 
Ghetto and the Bowery and China Town all to do; and Cassie, 
there, she’s anxious you should see Cooper’s—I’ll leave that to 
her; you come along with me.’ 

Domestic duties evidently claimed Cassie during the morning 
hours, so Hector set off alone with Mr. Koster. What a never-to- 
be-forgotten day that was! The wonders of the Ghetto, where 
hook-nosed men, jabbering a strange language, gesticulated 
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round open-air stalls piled with queer foods. The even greater 
marvels of China Town, with its mysterious and gruesome 
resorts, its horrible smells, and the Chinamen with pigtails nearly 
touching the pavements, who glided past on slippered feet! 

From these places Hector could scarcely be dragged away. 
The morning passed and the afternoon, and still, tireless and 
enchanted, he wandered through these strange regions. At last 
even Mr. Koster began to show signs of fatigue. 

‘That there Cassie of mine’ll be waitin’ to take you to 
Cooper’s,’ he suggested. ‘ Supposin’ now we were to take a car 
home? ’ 

Hector was most unwilling to return, but the thought of 
Cassie and of food prevailed; so home they went. 

They found the Widow ensconced in the parlour, sipping a 
cup of strong tea, which Mrs. Koster seemed to think had a 
peculiar flavour because she had smuggled it. 

‘ Six pounds, more or less, I had on me when I stood jawing 
with the Customs,’ she was explaining triumphantly. ‘ Good 
Scotch tea it is, will last me a while; Koster and Cassie don’t 
care but for coffee.’ .. . 

The Widow hailed her grandson with delight. 

‘I’m having a fine cup of tea, and I’m after having a fine 
sleep all the night,’ she told him. 

Things were manifestly brighter with her. Hector sat down 
to tell her all his adventures; but such a multitude of things he 
had to relate that his scanty English did not suffice for the 
telling, and he reverted to Gaelic. Cassie clapped her hands in 
delight. ‘ You listen to that, Poppa!’ she cried. But Hector 
blushed, suddenly made aware of his own deficiencies, and 
stopped short in the middle of his recitals. 

After an hour’s rest, Hector was started off again on his 
round of sight-seeing—this time under Cassie’s guidance. 

“It’s just perfectly lovely,’ she told him, as they walked 
along. ‘ There ain’t anything you can name you can’t get at 
the Notion Counter at Cooper’s; and then there’s the Fountain 
—ain’t you ever heard of Cooper’s Fountain? Oh, my! Well, 
there’s a fountain plays right inside the shop, perfectly lovely 
it is; and it’s a great place for meeting friends—and girls meet 
their beaux there: ‘‘ Meet me at the Fountain’’ is quite an 
expression here.’ 

Thus initiated, Hector followed Cassie into the fairy precincts 
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of Cooper’s. They wandered round and round the huge build- 
ing (Hector’s thoughts taking in the meantime a rapid journey 
back to the store at Balneish), they went three or four times up in 
the escalator, Hector becoming each time more of an adept in 
stepping off just at the terrifying last moment when it seemed 
as though an instant’s delay would have launched him into 
eternity—Cassie laughing gaily the while. They then hung 
over the Notion Counter for half an hour, and Hector, in the 
fulness of his heart, bought a two-cent pin-cushion in the shape 
of a red mushroom, which he presented to Cassie. Finally, they 
sauntered round to the fountain and sat down to watch it play. 

‘ It’s I that am sorry to be leaving to-morrow! ’ burst from 
Hector’s lips. 

‘ Yes, I’m real sorry,’ Cassie responded genially; then, with 
a touch of sentiment, she added, ‘ I guess we shan’t ever meet 
again, Mr. MacLean? ’ 

The solid earth seemed to reel under Hector for a moment 
before he managed to say, ‘I will be coming back’; and a 
moment later, as if the words had been screwed out of him by 
torture : ‘I will be coming to see you, Cassie.’ 

This boyish confession of admiration was only what Miss 
Cassie Koster had expected : she would have been much mortified 
if it had not been given. 

‘ Ah, well,’ she said with a sigh, ‘ that won’t probably be 
possible, Mr. MacLean; but you won’t forget me, will you? ’ 

‘I will never be forgetting,’ Hector blurted out—terribly in 
earnest, poor lad. Cassie, on her part, was gloating over the 
interesting story she would make out of this incident to her 
young friends at school: ‘ Mr. Hector MacLean, a Highland 
nobleman of great wealth, who had come to visit them for two 
days—two days that had, however, amply sufficed to light a 
never-dying passion for her in his breast : at Cooper’s Fountain 
(romantic spot!) his passion had been declared. ‘‘ I will never 
forget you ’’ had been his words. We parted; but he carried my 
portrait next his heart.’ To verify the last clause of this tale 
Cassie drew from her pocket a little likeness of herself, about the 
size of a penny, made into a locket, and handed it to Hector. 

‘ If you care to have it,’ she said, ‘ you can wear it round your 
neck on a ribbon, or next your heart.’ 

Hector clutched the portrait; but he felt too much for speech 
—it was Cassie who had full command of the situation. 
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‘I guess we must be getting home now,’ she said. ‘ Mother 
said as we musn’t be late. Come along, Mr. MacLean, and mind 
you don’t let anyone see that—ever—it’s an eternal secret 
between you and me.’ 

Mr. Maclean, dazed with happiness and completely be- 
wildered by his own novel sensations, followed Cassie out again 
into the brilliantly lit streets, clasping the five-cent snapshot 
tightly in his hand. 


‘T’ll see you off myself,’ Mrs. Koster told the Widow. ‘ T’ll 
speak to the car-conductor and try to get you looked after. It’s 
a longish ride, and I wouldn’t wonder but what you'll be real 
worn out before you get to Cypress Creek.’ 

The Widow was in tolerable spirits—was she not now within 
two days of meeting Charlie? 

‘ And is it just sitting in a train we'll be all the time? ’ she 
asked. 

‘ That’s it—a long sit, of course, and noisy and shaky, but 
that’s all. I’m fond of a long car-ride myself,’ Mrs. Koster 
replied. 

They had sent off a telegram to Charlie the day before, giving 
the probable hour of their arrival at Cypress Creek, so they were 
sure to be met this time. Only one difficulty loomed ahead—a 
change of trains at Memphis. 

‘Tuts! Surely you can manage that now, Hector, since 
you’ve been about in cars and trains a bit,’ Mrs. Koster said. 

_‘T will be managing fine,’ he replied. 

So the moment of their departure came. With many hand- 
shakings, admonitions, and good wishes Mrs. Koster and Cassie 
said farewell to their guests. 

‘ You’ll send us a line when you reach, Hector,’ Mrs. Koster 
said. ‘ And tell us how you got on. Get your grannie to eat as 
much as you can; there’s nothing so good against car-sickness as 
a full stomach. Ask the conductor if you’re in a fix about any- 
thing, and keep a civil tongue in your head to the black porter; 
then you'll be all right.’ 

Cassie pressed Hector’s hand in farewell, and murmured the 
word ‘ Adieu,’ which sounded so much more interesting than 
merely saying good-bye. 

She would have liked to think that her heart was broken, but 
not even her schoolgirl imagination eould suppose this, nor could 
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she squeeze out a single tear. It only remained, then, to try to 
look as tragic as possible ; but in this Cassie succeeded very badly 
indeed. Hector’s feelings were much less superficial, and his 
heart was in his throat ag he stood by the window of the car and 
waved for the last time to Cassie. He turned to find the Widow 
looking very disconsolate. 

‘Och, Hector, we’re alone now,’ she cried, conscious that 
Mrs. Koster had been left behind, and that they were speeding out 
into the unknown, carried on by some dread power that was 
unstoppable. Oh, the terror to her old nerves of those first hours 
in the railway-train! Yet everyone round about looked happy 
and composed: how was it that other people were not appre- 
hensive in this dreadful vehicle? The car was long, and packed 
with passengers ; it swung from side to side and was suffocatingly 
hot. Twenty-four hours of this! The negro porter filled the 
Widow with unspeakable alarm. ‘ It’s the Bad Man himself,’ 
she eried at first sight of his black face, and Hector had some ado 
to quiet her fears. They sat together by the car-window and 
gazed out at the empty featureless land studded with advertise- 
ment-boards and made hideous by unsightly buildings. 

The long winter had just ended, and the sudden onrushing 
American spring had begun. Trees were bursting in leaf; the 
sere pastures greening over with a film of young grass; every- 
where was the urge and promise of coming life. On and on the 
train went, hour after hour, thundering through unknown towns 
that seemed to Hector enormous cities. Then out into the 
country again—always on and on. Late in the afternoon the 
Widow collapsed entirely. 

‘I’m ill, Hector; I’m not knowing what will be the matter 
with me,’ she said. Her face was very white, and she sat back 
against the hard seat and closed her eyes. Hector was at his 
wits’ end, and looked round for help. He did not know whom 
to appeal to. Then with a sudden rally of independence he decided 
to appeal to no one. Why should he be always helped about 
everything?—it was time that he became the helper. Rolling 
up the Widow’s extra shawl into a pillow, he told her that she 
must lie down along the seat—he would sit on the floor of the 
car beside her. The other passengers looked on; but no one 
offered any assistance. It was not a very easy couch, but better 
for an invalid than having to sit straight upright. Then he 
remembered a little bottle of brandy, pressed into his pocket at 
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the last moment by Mrs. Koster with admonitions that he had 
thought nothing of at the moment, so busy was he in looking 
his last at Cassie. 

The brandy was a godsend, and brought back a little colour 
to the Widow’s lips. ‘She’ll be all right now,’ a man sitting 
next them said to Hector in an unconcerned tone. ‘ Car-sick 
the old lady is—you let her lie still.’ 

Hector felt a little reassured. The horrible thought had darted 
into his mind: what if his grandmother were to die in the car, 
and never reach Cypress Creek alive? Now this matter-of-fact 
assurance from his neighbour was comforting ; but how was the 
whole livelong night to be got through, he wondered? At this 
point of his journey Hector began to learn an excellent bit of 
knowledge of life—that we often come to places where nothing 
but sheer endurance is of any use to us. The sooner this lesson 
of endurance is learned the better for the learner. Here were 
hours—uncounted hours—still to be got through under these pain- 
ful circumstances. The car was crowded, and so no one offered 
Hector a seat in place of the one he had vacated for his grand- 
mother. He crouched beside her on the floor, trying to forget 
how uncomfortable he was, and from time to time whispering 
into her ear any word of consolation that he could muster. She 
would only groan, and make no reply. 

The train rushed on and on. Hector nodded with weari- 
ness, falling against the corner of the car, helplessly sleepy, 
yet too cramped to fall really asleep. All round were people in 
every attitude of fatigue—propped into corners, leaning on 
bundles, abandonedly tired. Not for them were the sleeping- 
berths and state-rooms that their richer fellow-passengers might 
enjoy: they must just live through the long hours as best they 
could. Whatastrange night it was! The clanking of the engine 
seemed to get into Hector’s brain; then he would fall half-asleep 
for a minute or two and forget it, and waken up again to the 
tireless clank, clank, clank. . . . Then he would peer out into 
the darkness they were rushing through and marvel where they 
were, till sleep like a strong wave would sweep over him once 
more. . . . A minute later he started broad awake, wondering 
how his grandmother was. Once or twice the train stopped 
for a blessed moment or two, and everyone wakened up and 
wondered what was happening. The next minute they moved 
on again into the dark. 
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Thus and thus passed the night, and at last daylight came 
struggling in through the windows in long white rays. Hector 
shook himself, rose from his cramped position on the floor, and 
looked out. They were travelling now through hilly country, 
with sparse woods just turning green. As Hector gazed out, he 
gave a sudden exclamation of surprise—he saw for the first time 
in his life a peach-orchard covered with blossom. The starveling 
Highland spring had afforded no such sight; the beauty of it 
took his breath away. With like amazement our earthbound 
senses may yet behold things undreamed of now. . . . 

At last a stirring began among the sleepy passengers. ‘ We’ll 
soon be getting into Memphis,’ some one told Hector—a bit of 
news that seemed too good to be true. He leant over the Widow 
and whispered the glad tidings into her ear. 

‘The Lord be praised, Hector! Will we be getting out from 
the train?’ she asked feebly. 

‘Yes, mother, we will be getting out soon, and then maybe 
you would be having a cup of tea,’ he suggested. She shook 
her head; but all the same the thought of leaving this awful 
vehicle in which her sufferings had been so acute acted favour- 
ably on her nerves; she sat up and tried to adjust her now sadly 
tashed bonnet over her few locks of grey hair. Hector made 
timid inquiry from a man who sat near them, as to how far 
Cypress Creek was from Memphis? He sucked his teeth 
reflectively for a moment, and volunteered the information that 
it must be some six hours or so. The Widow, alas! had caught 
his words. 

‘ What is he saying, Hector—six hours, is it!—och, och, it’s 
I that will never be reaching Charlie! ’ 

‘Maybe he’s wrong,’ Hector said stoutly. The train drew 
up then, and out the passengers tumbled—a dishevelled weary- 
looking crew. There was a certain amount of confusion; but 
Hector was beginning to find himself at last, and did not allow 
the crowd to bewilder him altogether. He drew his grand- 
mother to a quiet spot on the platform and waited there till 
the crowd had dispersed. Then he began to ask about the train 
for Cypress Creek, and was rather ener to find that it did not 
start for fully two hours. 

Happily the fresh air had already seule the Widow: she 
looked much better, and even murmured something about a cup 
of tea. Hector piloted her along the platform, looking for a 
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bench where she might sit down. Then he was confronted by 
two signboards: ‘ White waiting-room,’ ‘Coloured waiting- 
room.’ What could a coloured waiting-room mean? Well, it 
sounded more cheerful than a white one, he thought, and boldly 
opened the door, pushing the Widow before him. She turned 
back with a scream. 

‘Och, Hector, the black faces of them!’ she cried; and 
Hector, annoyed by his own stupidity, hurried her away to the 
white waiting-room. He then started in pursuit of a cup of tes 
for his grandmother. Vain quest! Such a luxury was not to 
be had at any price, so he substituted a cup of coffee for it, 
and returned to the white waiting-room. 

The widow had never tasted coffee, and her whole soul longed 
for a cup of tea; but so hungry and exhausted was she, that 
she would have drunk poison, I believe, if it had been offered 
to her. The coffee, however, proved a great success, and under 
its stimulating influence she consented to take Hector’s arm 
and walk out of the station to look round them a little. Hector 
was burning with curiosity to see what Memphis was like; so 
off they went, as odd a couple as ever trod the streets of that 
little southern town. Owing to the heat, which was becoming 
greater every hour, the Widow had discarded her large shawl, 
and now wore only her little tartan ‘ shawley ’ over her shoulders. 
Hector was dressed in a complete knickerbocker suit of thick 
homespun tweed and a little cap of the same material—a 
costume well-adapted for the Highland winter he had left behind 
him, but strangely ill-suited for the ardent southern spring he 
had now to encounter. The heat indeed became so great, when 
they got out into the sunshine from under the shade of the 
station, that Hector took off his coat and carried it over his arm, 
walking, as often in summer-time on the hills at home, ‘ in his 
shirt-sleeves.’ 

They walked very slowly, to suit the Widow’s pace; and as 
they walked they gazed about them in surprise. For they were 
going through the negro quarter, and it had that indescribable 
air, which belongs supremely to negro dwellings, of the popula- 
tion overflowing the houses. Every cabin seemed to be fairly 
bursting with men, women, and children; they hung out of the 
windows, they clustered on the steps like bees, they squatted 
on the pavements. All the cabins seemed to be falling to bits, 
every door to lack its hinges, every window to be propped up 
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with anything that came to hand. The men looked far too tall 

for the low houses, great hulking creatures that they were ; only 

the children were supremely attractive as they rolled about in 
the dust like happy little animals. 

The Widow was at first much alarmed by the sight of this 
black population ; but Hector pointed out a few white people here 
and there to reassure her. ‘If you could be seeing clearer, 
mother, you would not be minding,’ he told her. He longed 
to go on farther, but the Widow’s steps began to flag, so they 
turned back to the station. It was at this point that a dreadful 
discovery was made—one which Hector had been anxious to 
keep from his grandmother. 

‘What day will it be, Hector?’ she asked him. ‘I’m after 
losing count of the days.’ 

He would have liked to tell a fib, but could not. 

“It’s the Sabbath, mother,’ he said. She gave a cry of 
dismay. 

‘And we on the road, Hector! Ochone, that I should ever 
be doing such wickedness! ’ 

“It couldn’t be helped—with the train taking so long,’ he 
explained ; but the old woman would not be comforted. 

‘To think upon it!’ she wailed. ‘ And they will be in the 
church at Balneish now. What time is it, laddie? Will they 
be at the singing or at the prayer at Balneish? ’ 

Hector was unable to grapple with differences of time between 
the countries, so took it for granted that twelve noon at Memphis 
must be twelve noon at Balneish. 

‘ They’ll be at the singing, I’m thinking,’ he said. The words 
seemed to transport him back to the little church at home, 
where, rain or shine, he had sat every Sunday since he could 
remember anything—every Sunday till this one and the one 
before it! He seemed to hear the old ‘ precentor’ ‘ reading 
out the line,’ as it is called in Gaelic singing. Then the 
company of worshippers, after learning the words, join in with 
the tune. At that moment Hector could have sworn that he 
heard again the long-drawn quavering notes of the old psalm- 
tunes—and here were he and his grandmother, thousands of 
miles away, walking among the black people in Memphis! . . . 

“I will be going back into the station and saying a Psalm 
to myself,’ the Widow said; it was the only tribute she could 

pay to the day. 
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So Hector led her back to the waiting-room, and set her down 
in a corner to rest. There with closed eyes she sat, and tried 
to shut out all the noisy secular world; her lips moved, though 
no words came from them. Hector wondered, rather with awe, 
what she was saying. These, if he had only known, were the 
words : 


‘ By Babel’s streams we sat and wept 
When Sion we thought on.’ 


She muttered the lines over and over, forgetting some of them, 
and then suddenly came upon words that seemed to voice her 
own need ; 
‘O how the Lord’s song shall we sing 
Within a foreign land?’ 


It comforted her to know that another had felt like her. 

The train for Cypress Creek came up at last. 

‘We will soon be reaching now, mother,’ Hector said, feeling 
that their troubles were nearly over, as he helped her once 
more into the car. It was filled with a motley company, and 
our travellers retreated to their seats and watched their fellow- 
passengers in surprise. A lot of foreign emigrants filled some 
of the seats, and another group were playing cards. 

‘What will they be doing with the bits of pictures?’ the 
Widow whispered to her grandson. 

‘ These’ll be playing-cards, mother,’ he said, having learned 
as much as that (and a little more) on board ship. He would have 
liked, indeed, to join the game; but his grandmother’s horrified 
exclamation put an end to that. She had never seen a card in 
her life, and knew of them only as some mysterious evil. 

‘Eh, Hector, and on the Lord’s Day!’ she sighed. Her 
Sabbatarian views were getting many a shock just now. Hector 
then began to look out at the window. They were crossing the 
Mississippi, and the rushing, tawny flood of the great river filled 
him with delight. They came after that into a strange region, 
where the train seemed to run through shallow lakes; water was 
round and round them, with great cypress-trees rising out of the 
swamps. Then the swamps seemed to dry up again, and they 
went through forests. There were clearings here, and white 
men’s houses, easily distinguishable from the devlorable negro 
cabins. 
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It was about two o’clock now, and the fervid heat of the after- 
noon sun struck in through the windows of the car. Would the 
journey never end? Even Hector’s interest began to flag; and 
as for the Widow, she felt as if she were in a bad dream—a dream 
of endless clanking noise and dust and heat, and wild strange 
faces all round her. 

She leant back and closed her eyes, and her mind travelled 
across the weary leagues that lay now between her and home. As 
clear as day she saw the cottage, its brown thatched roof dripping 
in the rain, the blue peat-smoke curling up from the chimney. 
. . . With a quick movement she felf in her pocket for the key— 
the blessed key—and clutched it fast : it seemed to her a charm, a 
pledge, something to hold on to when everything round her was 
unreal. Then in her utter weariness she dozed again, and 
another hour was got through. Three o’clock—they had lost all 
sense of time, and had no watch to set them right. The train 
stopped once or twice, and people got out and came in. Tach 
time Hector started up, asking if this was Cypress Creek, and 
always was told ‘ Not yet.’ They might have been travelling on 
into Eternity—far, far beyond the limits of Time. . . . Hector, 
too, fell asleep, and was wakened by a tap on his shoulder and the 
voice of the negro porter speaking thrilling words : 

‘ Now, then, sah! Cypress Creek—step lively.’ 

Hector dragged himself up out of the abyss of sleep, and 
essayed to waken his grandmother, who had again been wrapped 
inslumber. She woke with a start. 

‘Och, Hector, I was after dreaming of a cruel long journey 
I was taking!’ she cried. She sat up, blinking her tired eyes. 
Could it be she found herself in her own chair at home? Alas! 
there were only the horrible strange faces round her, some of 
them laughing at what she had said, and Hector calling to her to 
be quick and get out of the train, for they had reached Cypress 
Creek at last! 

They seemed to have arrived at the very world’s end—just a 
cluster of wooden houses set down on the edge of the forest ; the 
railway-track running through this pretence at a village, and two 
or three negroes and whites loitering about to look at the train. 

With some difficulty the Widow was hoisted out of the car. 
She found herself standing on the solid ground once more, but 
dazed with fatigue and blinded by the blaze of the afternoon sun 
as it struck across her dim old eyes. Groping, with her hands 
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held out before her as she went, she stumbled forward. A tall 
man was coming towards her. 

‘Eh, mother, it’s yourself!’ he cried, with that quite in- 
describable note of the exile’s voice in his ery. She ran forward 
—yes, ran, as if those old limbs had suddenly become young 
again—and fell into his outstretched arms. 

‘Och, och, it’s Charlie—it’s Charlie! ’ 

In a moment she had forgotten everything—the unutterable 
strangeness of her surroundings, the weary sea and land that she 

had crossed : she had got to Charlie at last, her dim eyes had seen 
him again, her dull ears heard his voice. 

People at the window of the car looked out and smiled at the 
meeting—at the funny-looking old woman in her tartan shawl 
holding on to the big man; but some of them had tears in their 
eyes, too—for with most of them partings had been commoner 
than such meetings. 


During the first few days of their stay at Cypress Creek Hector 
lived in hourly expectation that his fraud about the letter would 
be discovered. But whether it was that his grandmother had got 
so confused by all she had gone through that she forgot about the 
letter, or whatever it was, nothing happened, and very soon 
Hector began to forget the matter himself. The new life that 
opened round him now appeared wonderfully vivid and interest- 
ing. For here at ‘ MacLean’s Place,’ as the neighbours called 
Charlie’s clearing, there was work enough and to spare, and 
Hector rejoiced in this. _Work—the men of the Old World didn’t 
know the meaning of the word! In comparison with what the 
settlers here got through in a day, the labours of men at home 
seemed like the scratchings of mice 

Nature was being conquered and held by the throat, as it were, 
all the time; the land had been slowly and painfully reclaimed 
from the forest inch by inch; the great trees fired, with reckless 
waste of timber, and then their roots dug and torn out of the 
soil to make room for crops. All round about the clearing Hector 

atched the same sort of thing going on. Men toiled like cattle 
to win this rich land for themselves and their children. An 
incessant war it was, splendid and triumphant, where man was 
always the victor in the end, and Nature, at last subdued, 
obediently yielded up her fruits into the hands of her conqueror. 

To join in the battle—what more would any man ask? Hector 
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wondered. His spirit kindled to the work. It was new and 
exciting, often dangerous, always difficult ; but work for men. He 
looked back with a blessed sense of escape at the little stony croft 
on the island where he had worked so long. What child’s play it 
had been! No adventures, no risks—above all, no prizes to win: 
just picking away at the barren soil, reaping the thin little crops, 
and scraping the ground once more, over and over again. And 
now he had escaped from it all. He thought contemptuously of 
the long idleness of the crofter’s winter, and laughed with glee to 
have said good-bye to it for ever. You may be sure that a lad 
with Hector’s views was fully appreciated by his uncle. It was 
not easy to get ‘ help ’ enough for all the work ; the negroes were 
lazy and difficult to manage, and white labour was scarce. No 
wonder, then, that Hector found himself in great request. He 
toiled late and early, getting burnt almost black with the sun, 
growing taller and stronger, and enjoying himself mightily. 

There was a curious, not altogether desirable, population 
round Cypress Creek. All nations and peoples and tongues were 
there, and among these, too, a large sprinkling of the descendants 
of the convicts who had been sent out to the plantations in old 
days. These you could distinguish from the other settlers by 
their very air; there seemed to be a streak of untameable wildness 
somewhere in them—it sparkled in their hard defiant eyes, and 
lurked at the corners of their thin lips. A strange composite 
society it was altogether; in truth a change of mental atmo- 
sphere from the few decent crofter families of Balneish! 

Hector’s relative had lived long enough in America to have 
thoroughly absorbed one of its cardinal doctrines—that everyone 
must look for himself. So beyond a word or two of warning now 
and again, Hector was left to take his own way. 

The Widow in the meantime was having some new experiences 
too, as you may imagine. The first weeks of her stay had been a 
sort of confused yet happy dream. She had reached her son; 
she had finished her terrible journey. But then things began to 
wear another complexion. The heat became overpowering—there 
was no escape from it day or night ; and sometimes in her simple 
way the old woman would ‘ put up a prayer ’ that coolness might 
come. The thunderstorms terrified her when they burst above 
the little house with a strange crackling sound, and the very earth 
shook. Then, when evening came, there was sometimes a breath 
of fresher air, and Charlie would take her to sit out by the door. 
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Away in the distance they could still see the lightning playing, 
like great swords thrust down out of heaven into the forest, 
and the Widow was scared by it. In the swamps the frogs kept 
up a constant chanting that she could not get accustomed to, and, 
worst of all, an occasional rattlesnake would appear. 

‘Och, it’s the Evil One himself—I will have read it in the 
Good Book!’ she cried, almost beside herself with terror. Mos- 
quitoes, too—who could be doing with the like of them? And 
nothing would ever reconcile her to the negroes. \ So what with 
one thing and another life did not appear in its liveliest colours. 

But these outside disagreeables would have mattered not at 
all if everything had gone smoothly indoors. 

Alas! before many weeks had passed, difficulties began to 
crop up between the Widow and her daughter-in-law. Mrs. 
Charlie MacLean proved to have ‘a temper,’ and along with it 
a fiercely jealous nature. She could not see her husband’s 
devotion to his mother without resenting it ; and when the Widow 
also won the affections of little Donald it was more than she 
could bear. Like all jealous people, she tried to conceal her 
jealousy, and showed it in undeserved outbursts of anger about 
nothing. But she took good care never to lose her temper in 
this way before Charlie; it was always when he was out that 
these horrible scenes occurred. Then the old woman would 
cower before her, and take refuge in silence, always hoping that 
things would mend with time. Of course, instead of mending, 
they got worse and worse. The Widow began to wear a bullied, 
almost frightened, expression, and Charlie asked her often if she 
felt quite well. ‘It will be the heat,’ she always told him, 
anxious that he should suspect nothing. Then they would 
return to that unending converse they held together about the 
Island—that converse which so provoked and angered Charlie’s 
wife. Why, she asked, why in all the world should her husband 
be wanting to know all the foolish things he was forever asking 
his mother about? He seemed to wish to know about every 
stone on the road, every bush on the hillside; and as for the 
questions he asked they were purely childish: Had the big 
boulder on the roadside still got the blasting-hole in it?—he 
remembered how he (and poor Andrew that’s dead and gone) 
used to play at filling up the hole with mud on wet days; and 
was there a gate now where the path from the shieling joined 
the road to Balneish? What sort of gate was it? And was 
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it true the byre needed new thatch? Did old John Matheson 
do the thatching yet?—he must be getting up in years... . 

So their talk ran; and Charlie’s wife listened with very ill- 
concealed irritation. He could apparently never hear enough 
of the Island, and every evening when he came in from work 
would sit down beside his mother to hear more. It was just extra- 
ordinary the silly questions he found to ask. These hours of 
talk became the only happiness of the Widow’s life—for them 
she lived through the long, hot, weary days, bearing with her 
daughter’s ill-temper. One night (but the wife was out then) 
she drew from her pocket the clumsy old key of the cottage 
door, and showed it to Charlie. 

He held it reverently in his big work-marred hands for a 
long time, turning it round and round; then he gave it back to 
his mother without a word, but he drew his hand across his 
eyes as he did so, and the Widow gave a great sob. How well 
that no one was there to behold their folly! 

It was getting on to the month of August, when one day 
Hector came in very full of excitement, for something had 
happened. He had been at Cypress Creek, and there at the 
saloon had met some horse-traders from Mexico. These gentle- 
men, with their fringed leather gloves, slouched hats and sashes, 
had completely captivated Hector’s imagination—how could it 
possibly have been otherwise? They had allowed him to mount 
into their high Mexican saddles, and had even complimented him 
on his lately acquired accomplishment of sticking on to a horse. 
Finally, they had proposed that he should return with them to 
Mexico for a couple of months to try how he liked their style 
of life. Hector was wildly anxious to go; his answer was to be 
given next day. But here Charlie was as adamant. Nothing 
would make him approve of this scheme. The horse-traders 
from Mexico were, as he expressed it, ‘too tough altogether ’ 
for a lad like Hector to go with—he must stay where he was. 

This verdict put Hector into something perilously like a bad 
temper. He would scarcely speak all the evening, and finally 
marched off to bed in silence. 

‘The lad’s disappointed,’ Charlie said, with a smile. 

‘Och, Charlie, he’s but young, for all he’s so tall and strong,’ 
said the Widow indulgently; ‘I’m thinking you were liking 
your own way yourself once.’ 

‘To be sure T was, mother, and Hector’s a fine lad; T’d 
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have given him his way if I could,’ said Charlie. Then he 
forgot all about the boy, and returned to his eternal talk of 


home. 
The next morning, however, Hector did not appear at 


breakfast. 

‘He will be sleeping, I’m thinking,’ said the Widow, always 
anxious to defend her grandson. 

Charlie’s wife rose impatiently, and went to rouse the boy, 
grumbling as she went. But in a minute she returned, holding 
a bit of paper in her hand. 

‘Here’s for you, grannie,’ she said, thrusting the paper at 
the Widow. 

‘I cannot be seeing it, Charlie,’ she said; and Charlie took 
it from her and read out : 


‘TI have gone off to Mexico, because I wish to see more of 
the world. I will be coming back in two months’ time. Do 
not be anxious for me, mother; I will be getting on all right. 

‘Your dutiful grandson, 
‘ HecTor.’ 


‘ Dutiful grandson, indeed!’ Mrs. Charlie cried, and even 
Charlie was roused to indignation by this defiance of his 
authority. Only the Widow tried to soften down Hector’s trans- 
gression, and pled with her son to remember the boy’s youth 
and spirit. ; 

But Charlie in stern haste set off there and then in the mule- 
cart in pursuit of Hector; only to find on inquiry at Cypress 
Creek that the horse-traders had made a mysterious departure 
in the small hours of the morning. 

It was impossible to catch them up. Hector must be left 


to look after himself. 


August and September went slowly past, October began, and 
still Hector did not return. He sent a letter once to the Widow, 
telling that he was well and happy; that was all. Many an 
anxious thought she had for him during these weary months, 
you may be sure. 

But at last one morning Hector walked into the house, 
without a word of warning, as coolly as possible, and quite as 
if he expected to be made welcome there. 

His annt, bowever, greeted him but coldly. 
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‘It’s you, is it, Hector? You might have sent word that 
you were coming; but you weren’t over-civi) when you left, so 
perhaps we couldn’t look for it now,’ she said. 

‘Where's mother?’ Hector asked, ignoring her words. 

Mrs. Charlie put down the dish she was drying on to the table 
before she replied: ‘ She's in bed: I don’t know what's the 
matter with her, I’m sure.’ 

Hector strode across the kitchen and ran up the little wooden 
stair that led to his grandmother’s room. Opening the door he 
stood for a moment on the threshold and looked in. 

The Widow was propped up in bed and lay with her eyes shut. 
There was an expression of humble weariness on her old face that 
was infinitely touching. ‘1 am so tired,’ it seemed to say ; * but 
I must just wait; there is nothing I can do.’ 

Everything round her was clean and comfortable—far more 
comfortable than the old box-bed at home—but still . . . 

Hector stepped across the floor softly, thinking she was asleep. 
In a moment her eyes opened at the sound of his footstep. 

“It'll be yourself, Charlie? ’ she asked, for her eyes were 
getting dimmer than ever. 

‘No, mother, it’s Hector,’ he answered. 

She gave her old ery of delight: ‘ Och, Hector, and you’re 
back safe and sound! Wherever have you been all this long 
time, my laddie? ’ 

‘ Just seeing the world,’ said Hector. ‘ And what’s the 
matter with you, mother? Is it sick you are? ’ 

‘I’m not knowing; I’m thinking it’s the end coming,’ she 
said. 

Hector had a sudden flash of intuition at that moment and a 
stab of conscience. He sat down on the edge of the bed and took 
her wrinkled hand in his, that was so young and strong. 

‘ Tell me, mother, are you not liking to be here? ’ he asked in 
a whisper. She held on hard to his hand, and the long pent-up 
misery of all these months found speech at last. 

‘I’m wanting home, Hector; I’m wanting home to die—I 
couldn’t be resting in the strange earth here. . . . Och, och, 
that I ever left Balneish! ’ she moaned. 

‘ But then you’d not have been seeing Uncle Charlie again,’ 
Hector said, with another stab at the heart. ‘ And would you 
like to be leaving him now—him that’s so good to you, mother? ’ 

The Widow pulled Hector’s face down towards her that she 
might speak low into his ear. 
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‘ Tt’s Charlie’s wife that’s wanting to be rid of me, Hector; 
she'll be saying things to me every day. She will have said it 
was @ mistake that ever we came—they were never wanting us; 
but, och, dear me! she’! not be troubled long with me now.’ The 
old woman sobbed aloud as she gave this melancholy testimony to 


the hardness of human nature. Hector sat still, holding the old 


hand firmly inhis. A terrible moment it was to him—the harvest- 
time of the only lie he had ever told. 

‘ I’m to tell you something, mother,” he said at last. * It was 
me made up the message from Uncle Charlie in the letter—he 
never sent it; I was wearying of the Island, and couldn’t get 
away.’ 

Then, in a perfect agony of self-reproach, poor Hector knelt 
down by the side of the bed and prayed the Widow’s forgiveness 
for what he had done. He had never thought it would make her 
unhappy, he had only thought she would like to see Charlie—and 
now she was miserable, and it was all his fault! In a moment a 
thousand fond excuses had leapt to her tongue. Forgive him? 
She would never be thinking about it again! But Hector would 
listen to none of al] this. One road lay before him, and only one; 
it would be a bitter road, but he determined there and then to 
tread it. 

‘I’m to take you home, mother,’ he said. 

She caught at his hand and peered into his face, trying to 
read there whether this blessed suggestion could be true. 

* You’ll be joking, Hector,’ she said sadly. But Hector shook 
his head. 

‘I’m to take you home whenever you rise from the bed,’ 
he said doggedly. 

‘Eh! and what will Charlie be saying?’ she asked. ‘ I’ll 
never be telling him about the wife.’ 

They were indeed on the horns of dilemma—how to make 
Charlie, the best of sons, understand why his mother wished to 
leave him in her age and frailty. 

‘I’m thinking you should tell him this, mother,’ Hector 
said at last, ‘ that you’re wanting to die at home.’ A moment 
later he added reflectively, ‘ It’s him that’ll understand that.’ 


You would have thought that nothing could have put strength 
enough into the Widow’s poor old limbs to rise from her sick-bed 
and start off once again on the ‘terrible long road’ for home. 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. 174, N.S. 54 
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Yet with the hope of home came the strength to try to 
reach it. 

In vain Charlie protested against the proposed journey, using 
every argument he knew to make his mother stay with him. 
She would only make one reply: ‘ I’m wanting home, Charlie; I 
cannot be staying, I wouldn’t be resting in the strange earth.’ 
It seemed natural enough to Charlie, after all—too well he under- 
stood her feeling, though he tried to argue it down. A little 
desolate graveyard stood on a bit of rising ground half-way to 
Cypress Creek. Wooden crosses marked the graves in this 
stoneless land for a few years’ time; then they fell to pieces and 
were never replaced. Many a time had Charlie shuddered as he 
passed the place, fearing some day to be laid in that alien earth, 
under the blinding sun, in a forgotten grave. The Celtic strain 
of ineradicable superstition was strong within him; like his 
mother, he feared he could not rest there—that his uneasy ghost 
would somehow have to recross the ocean to ‘ walk’ for ever 
round the dear home of his childhood. ‘ I won’t be hindering you, 
mother,’ he said at last. ‘ Maybe you’re right.’ 

Charlie’s wife was palpably delighted to be getting rid of 
her mother-in-law, though in her husband’s presence she begged 
her to make a longer stay. But the Widow was all impatience to 
be off. She seemed filled with a feverish strength, and declared 
herself quite ready to start whenever Hector was willing to do so. 

It was with a heavy heart that the poor lad saw that there 
was no escape from the path of renunciation, and realised what 
it meant for him. 

In a fortnight’s time, or thereabouts, he would be back again 
on the Island, with only the croft to work, the cow to herd, 
and with the long idle winter opening out before him with its 
dismaying vista of emptiness. All one night Hector lay awake 
in an agony of despair. At one moment he thought of begging 
Charlie to take his mother home, and let him stay to work the 
place in his absence. But he quickly realised that a travelling 
companion was not all that the Widow needed; she could never 
be left alone in her old age with no one to work the croft or 
look after her, and Charlie could not stay with her always. 
Then another possible loophole of escape suggested itself : would 
there be enough of money to take them home again? The fifty 
pounds had dwindled down amazingly. But this hope was 
quickly extinguished. 
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‘I'll be paying for anything extra, Hector,’ Charlie said. 
‘ And, mind, you must take her home comfortably—she’s not 
fit for much now.’ 

Hector was ashamed to feel his own disappointment at these 
words. Every day that their departure was put off the Widow 
became more impatient; she was like a child clamouring for 
something. 

‘When will you be for starting, Hector?’ she would say 
each morning; and always there would be some unthought-of 
preparation to be made... . 

Charlie, of course, proposed to write to the mythical Mrs. 
MacDonald who had so unaccountably failed to meet them on 
their arrival in New York; but Hector, with a bright blush that 
was inexplicable to his relation, said they would prefer to be 
met there this time by Mrs. Koster: he would write himself 
about it, he added. 

This caused a week’s delay; then a note, written on pink 
paper, arrived to Hector one morning. It seemed to please him 
mightily, though he only said in an off-hand manner that Mrs. 
Koster would be kind enough to put them up for a few nights 
before they sailed. 

This matter being arranged, there remained no other pretext 
for delay, so the 17th October was settled for the homeward 
start. On the last evening Hector left the Widow sitting with 
Charlie, and went out alone into the warm autumn night. He 
sauntered along the fields to the edge of the clearing and sat 
on the fence to rest. The frogs were chanting in the swamps 
with their curious solemn note, and away across the clearing 
in one of the negro cabins someone thrummed on a little stringed 
instrument. Then the soft negro voices began to sing in chorus. 
Hector knew by this time the pensive old words that they were 
singing; but to-night they seemed to bear another meaning 
to him : 

Swing low, swing low, sweet char-i-ot, 
Comin’ for to carry me home. 

He rose impatiently and walked away; but the plaintive 
chorus of the hymn carried far in the quiet night—he could not 
escape from it. The negroes were singing it over and over 
again : 

Comin’ for to carry me home. 
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Charlie came as far as Memphis with them, and there bade 
them good-bye. He tried hard not to let it be a sad farewell, 
because, said he, perhaps he might be coming across the water 
himself next year. What would his mother say to that? 

They kept holding on to this hope all the way to Memphis, 
speaking of it as almost a settled thing, even planning how the 
Widow was to drive down to Balneish in the Mathesons’ cart 
to meet him on that blessed day when he should return to 
the Island. But when the moment for parting came, Hope 
dwindled down into a mere phantom; and Separation and Dis- 
tance, Age and Death, took on shapes of horrible actuality. 
Would they ever really meet again face to face? It seemed 
unlikely ; she so old, he so bound to his new home by a hundred 
ties. 

When the bitter moment had come and gone—when she had 
looked her last at Charlie and given him her blessing—the Widow, 
to Hector’s surprise, seemed wonderfully sustained by some- 
thing. He discovered a few minutes later what it was. ‘ Charlie 
will never have heard from me, Hector, that the wife did not 
make me welcome,’ she said proudly, as she wiped her eyes. 


As you may have seen a tired horse suddenly mend its pace 
when turned in the direction of home, so the Widow scarcely 
noted now the leagues of land and sea that had still to be gone 
over, for was not every hour bringing her nearer home? 

She fared better on this journey than on her first, for had 
not Charlie insisted that she should travel in a sleeping-car 
like any lady? So the long night was passed in slumber, and 
the next day, though wearisome, was comfortable; and then, 
lo, they were in New York again, being greeted by Mrs. Koster 
and Cassie! It was Hector, however, who managed everything 
this time ; or rather, an altogether different Hector from the one 
who had arrived in New York six months before. The change 
did not escape Mrs. Koster’s eye. 

‘My! ain’t he smartened up? ’ she said admiringly. ‘ Well, 
T’ll say this for the States, if there’s one thing they can do it’s to 
make men look alive.’ 

Cassie, too, was watching her Highland Nobleman with ill- 
concealed admiration; noting his added inches, as well as his 
added alertness of speech and manner, and his look of being able 
to take care of himself. But, with all this, Hector could not be 
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said to be looking happy; he was very silent, and scarcely 
brightened up even under the sunshine of Cassie’s smiles. 

‘ I know what it is,’ Mrs. Koster told her husband, when their 
guests were disposed of for the night; ‘I know what it is—he 
don’t want to go home, poor lad, that’s what it is; and no wonder 
either—just stepping into his grave before the time, I call it.’ 

Koster agreed with her most heartily: ‘ A real smart man 
we’d make of him here; pity he can’t stay this side.’ 

But Hector, with the dignity and reserve which characterises 
the Highland nature, asked no pity from anyone. Whenever the 
Kosters tried to find out what he felt about going home he shut up 
like a trap. 

‘I’m hoping to come back some day,’ was all they got him to 
admit. Neither would he delay their sailing any longer than 


could possibly be helped. 
‘ Mother’s wishing to get home,’ he said. ‘ It’s not for me 


to put it off.’ 

In vain Cassie tried her most seductive wiles: Hector would 
not be beguiled. Only on the night before they were to sail for 
Scotland he found an opportunity to beg Cassie to write to him. 

‘The winter’s terrible long on the Island,’ burst from his 
reluctant lips, ‘ terrible long and dull.’ 

‘Oh, I'll send you a picture post-card now and again,’ Cassie 
said gaily; ‘ and if you could just kindly send me the same, it 
would be nice—I’d add them to my collection.’ 

‘ T’ll remember,’ Hector assured her. 


The sea was like a mill-pond all the way across. Even the 
Widow could not feel uncomfortable, and used to walk daily up 
and down the decks on her grandson’s arm, while every day her 
face looked happier and her step grew stronger. Her talk was all 
of home. 

‘Och, Hector! how will we be finding the cow? I’m thinking 
she’ll be glad to be back to the old byre! And will the hens be 
knowing me again? I wonder is Chuckie, that had the broken leg, 
still going? She wasa fine bird ’—and soon and soon. Hector 
then told her that by Mrs. Koster’s suggestion he meant to take 
her to see an eye-doctor in Glasgow. ‘ It’s not blind she is, it’s 
only spectacles she’s needing,’ Mrs. Koster had said. The Widow 
would not believe this; she had tried on John Matheson’s 
spectacles two years past, and didn’t they just make the sight 
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worse? Oh no! it was the old eyes were gone these ten years and 
more. However, it made an excellent subject of conversation, 
and Hector was glad to have it. He had some difficulty in per- 
suading his grandmother to consent to the extra day’s delay it 
would entail; she was counting the hours now till they could 
reach the Island—if she could have entered on such a calculation 
she would have counted the minutes also. 

So the ocean was crossed again; the low green shores of 
Ireland came in sight, and home was nearly reached at last. The 
Widow wept with joy as the ship came into the dock. 

‘ Is it true, Hector, or is it dreaming I am? ’ she cried. 

But Uncle Neil’s hearty greeting had nothing dream-like 
about it certainly : 

‘So yer back already to auld Scotland! Ye’ve no’ made a 
long stay. Welcome hame to ye baith—there’s nae place like 
hame, the song says! ’ 

Alas! Hector could have cursed the song for its falsity to his 
own case; but he tried to affect good-humour and to join in the 
jocularities of his relative—he was not going to be a kill-joy, and 
above everything he refused to be pitied. 

All the next day he went about cheerfully, and no one guessed 
at the fox that was gnawing his vitals. 

The Widow, with many protestations, was taken to the eye- 
doctor in the afternoon. Hector stood beside her as the spectacles 
were one by one placed upon her nose. Each time she would 
shake her head and groan, and exclaim that it was blind she was, 
what was the gentleman troubling with her for? But all at once 
she gave a cry of joy and held out her hands to her grandson. 

‘ Och, Hector, I’m seeing you as clear as the day! ’ she cried. 
* And you’re grown to be a man altogether!’ It was a wonderful 
moment indeed, and Hector laughed with pleasure to see her 
gazing round and round the room in the sudden possession of her 
sight again. This miracle of healing came as a boon to Hector, 
for the Widow was so full of her recovered vision all the evening 
that she could think and talk of nothing else, and her garrulity 
made his silence less noticed. Next morning they were to start 
again for the Island, and Hector was as impatient now as his 
grandmother—on the sound principle that if one has a disagree- 
able thing to do, the sooner it is done the better. 

‘Yer a wee thing glum, Hector,’ Uncle Neil said jocosely. 
* Ye’ve maybe left yer hairt in Ameriky.’ 
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‘Maybe,’ Hector retorted laconically, with no answering 
smile. 


A day and a night—and the next day as evening fell the 
steamer came in to the quay at Balneish. 

They were almost the only passengers, for the tourist season 
was over. The little quay was empty, except for a cart and a 
man with it. In the dusk a light or two twinkled in the windows 
at Balneish. Everything was very still. 

‘There’s John Matheson, mother, with the cart! ’ Hector 
cried ; ‘ he will have come for you and the box.’ 

The Widow gazed through the grand new spectacles at the 
well-known outlines of the Island, pointing out each house and 
naming its owner—if the light had not failed she could have 
named each horse and cow, I believe. Hector sprang down the 
gangway and held out his hand to help her across it; a moment 
more and she stood again on the dear shores of home—shaken 
with excitement, and worn with the fatigues of her long 
journeying, but oh, at home once more! 

The kindly dusk hid her tears—her foolish tears of joy—as 
the cart rumbled along the stony road to the croft... and 
John Matheson in the meantime was pouring out microscopic 
bits of so-called news to Hector—all that had happened at 
Balneish in the six months since they had left the Island: 
Rob MacLeod’s cow had choked on a turnip in the summer; and 
Hamish MacLeod, he was bad with the asthma, but his daughter 
Jessie, she that’s in Glasgow, was after sending him a bottle 
to take—oh, it was grand stuff, and helped him at times. There 
had been good crops; yes, just fairish good of the hay; there 
was a boat got washed away from the pier in September, and 
John Farquharson’s horse had gone lame in the right knee. . . . 
Hector listened and responded to it all, feeling exactly as if he 
had wakened from a dream of extraordinary vividness. Was it 
true that they had ever crossed the sea and seen Charlie? . . . 
All manner of funny scenes crowded into his memory, and here 
was Matheson droning away about a horse with a lame leg, and a 
cow that had choked on a turnip! 

The cart stopped: they had reached the path up to the 
cottage. It was dark now, and Hector had to help the Widow 
up the rough bit of ground—she stumbled and would have fallen 
if his arm had not held her up. 
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‘ Och, Hector! it’s old and useless I am,’ she said. 

In spite of the fact that the door-key had been all this time 
in the Widow’s pocket, the Mathesons had effected an entrance 
to the cottage somehow, and sorted it up for the return of its 
owners. A big peat-fire burned on the hearth, and a table stood 
spread by the fire. All this they saw through the window, and 
then, producing the key, they solemnly turned it in the rusty lock 
and stepped across the threshold. (‘God forgive me,’ Hector 
thought; ‘ I was never meaning her to come back! ’) 

Surely that moment of home-coming compensated the Widow 
for many a weary hour. She sank down on the old, hard, un- 
comfortable wooden chair in the chimney-corner, and gazed 
hungrily round and round the little room as if she could never 
have enough of it. 

Hector, with one tremendous effort, pushed away his 
thoughts of the past and turned his energies to the present. 

‘T’ll not be taking you across the water again, mother, I’m 
thinking,’ he said with a laugh, as he lifted the big black kettle 
on to the fire to boil. He drew the table up beside his grand- 
mother’s chair and laid away her shawl for her as gently as a 
daughter might have done it. 

No voice was there to whisper comfort to Hector at that 
moment: he had never heard of Carlyle or his gospel; but none 
the less he arrived in some obscure way at the same conclusion 
as that stern old philosopher, ‘Here or nowhere was his 
America’ for the present. 


Charlie came across the water next year and saw his mother 
again as he had promised to do, and some two years later the 
Widow went on another journey, from which she never came 
back—crossed an uncharted sea and landed on the shores of a 
New World. Then Hector, wiser grown, sighed as he said farewell 
to the shieling for ever and turned his face towards the future. 
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Ir is proposed to inaugurate a series of com- 
petitions for readers of Tue CornaiLL Macazine 
which shall offer something of higher literary value 
than the mere quest of ‘search passages,’ some- 
thing which shall be more in the style of Calverley’s 
famous examination in ‘ Pickwick.’ In each issue 
of a series, beginning in the January number, the 
Magazine will contain a list of questions on some 
chosen author. The correct answers will be given 
in the subsequent number of the Magazine, 
with the name of the prizewinner; the prize 
being two guineas. 

Each examination paper will be set by a 
well-known authority on the given writer, and 
will consist of a number of questions in such a 
form that each can be answered definitely in half- 
a-dozen words at most. 


Tue Eprror. 
December 1910. 











